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Correspondence 





Faith of the Puerto Rican 


Epitror: I agree thoroughly with Cynthia 
Hettinger on the “Faith of the Puerto 
Rican” (4/16). I know personally all those 
observances of the Christmas and Holy 
Week seasons—external ceremonies which 
are a natural outburst of the “deep, inborn 
Catholic faith” of most Puerto Ricans. But, 
after having read Miss Hettinger’s article, 
I return to an obvious, but not yet ade- 
quately answered question: What has hap- 
pened to this “powerful faith” of many 
Puerto Ricans when they moved up to the 
United States? 

I would answer this question with the 
words of Fr. John LaFarge in the Feb. 13 
issue of AMERICA (p. 578): “Man is an 
integral whole, not a collection of proposi- 
tions.” I wonder how often have we medi- 
tated on the reality hidden in these words. 
When we say that the Puerto Ricans in the 
continental United States are different from 
those in the Island, we are considering a 
“proposition” separated from its “integral 
whole.” If we attempt to evaluate the 
Puerto Rican as a merely religious or moral 
being, we run the risk of making serious 
oversights. First of all, we might forget 
that not all the Puerto Ricans have been 
religious beings before coming to the conti- 
nent. Hence, we are not always justified in 
saying that this or that Puerto Rican has 
lost his strong faith. Or, more often, we 
forget that the continental Puerto Rican is 
before anything else a migrant, with all 
the implications contained in this term: 
separation from family and environment, 
language and social barriers, housing prob- 
lems, and so forth. 

If we keep in mind that a Puerto Rican 
migrant is “an integral whole” in whom 
religion is essentially interrelated with all 
the “propositions” mentioned above, then 
our obvious question would be: What can 
we do for the complete integration of the 
Puerto Rican?—instead of: What has hap- 
pened to his faith? 

JosE FONTANEZ, S.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Eprror: Accounts of religious customs such 
as “Faith of the Puerto Rican” are always 
enjoyable because of the diversity with 
which people over the world express their 
faith. 

But let’s not fool ourselves: to perform 
in these traditional ceremonies does not 
necessarily indicate that the participants 
“practice their religion,” which seems to 
be what the author sets out to prove. Walk- 
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ing in the Memorial Day parade is not a 
proof of patriotism! Last September in 
Ponce I saw close to fifteen thousand Holy 
Name men march in procession to Mass, 
but very few at ordinary Sunday Masses. 

Besides, there is no such thing as a 
“deep, inborn Catholic faith,” in Puerto 
Rico or elsewhere. In each one of us the 
faith must be received anew, nurtured and 
exercised. If this were not so, there would 
be no defections, heresies or apostasies— 
and in Puerto Rico there would be neither 
spiritism nor any of the other aberrations 
which exist there in consequence of the 
prolonged shortage of priests. 

We may hope and pray that these tradi- 
tional manifestations of faith be continued 
or revived, not for the sake of tradition, 
but to re-echo the strong faith which origi- 
nated them. 

R. J. CALLAN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chessman and World Opinion 


Epiror: In your editorial on “L’Affaire 
Chessman and U. S. Prestige” (3/5), you 
give at least this reader the impression that 
you share the view that the world-wide 
opposition to Chessman’s execution is 
largely Communist-inspired. Naturally, the 
Communists everywhere exploit every op- 
portunity to discredit the United States, 
but to credit them with creating this atti- 
tude is to give them more than their due. 

I live in a Jesuit community which 
houses Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, Pe- 
ruvians, Mexicans, Argentinians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Irishmen, Brazilians, Czechs, 
Poles, Hungarians, Dutchmen, Belgians 
and—Americans. I cannot say that all favor 
clemency for Chessman, because I have 
not heard all express an opinion; but all 
whose opinions I have heard expressed— 
and they have been many—feel strongly 
and in some instances passionately on the 
subject. And I can assure you that these 
men are not Communists nor under Com- 
munist influence. They are Jesuit anti- 
Communists, some of them exiles. 

Probably the attitude is in part due to 
the fact that most countries other than the 
United States have given up the atavistic 
eye-for-an-eye practice of capital punish- 
ment and regard it as cruel and pointless. 
The repeated delays in the Chessman case 
over a period of 12 years create an impres- 
sion of legal uncertainty which, whether 
justified or not, dramatizes the issue—as 
does Chessman’s success as a_ self-made 
novelist and lawyer in Death Row. 


I am also puzzled by what you mean 
when you say that “the Vatican took some 
steps that, however discreet, were inter- 
preted as intervention for the Rosenbergs.” 
What Pope Pius XII did may have been 
done discreetly, because it was not a pub- 
licity stunt, but it was not something “in- 
terpreted” as intervention. It was interven- 
tion, and it was intervention for the Rosen- 
bergs, not the Joneses. Instead of being 
scandalized, as some were; shocked or in- 
credulous as others were; or apologetic as 
AMERICA seems here to be, one would ex- 
pect a Catholic to feel immeasurable pride 
that, in a world inured to hate, the Vicar 
of Christ was never more Christlike than 
when appealing for mercy for His and our 
enemies. 

GeorcE H. DuNNE, s.J. 
Rome, Italy 


[We made no attempt to measure the de- 
gree of Communist inspiration behind cur- 
rent international reactions to the Chessman 
trial and sentence. We did suggest, how- 
ever, and Fr. Dunne concurs, that the case 
was grist for the Communists and their 
“hate-America” propaganda mills. In sup- 
port of this judgment we cited the history 
of European reactions to the Rosenberg 
executions. For an on-the-scene report of 
Communist agitation at that time, see 
“French Catholics and the Rosenberg 
Case” (8/1/53, pp. 435-36)——Eb. | 


Other Side of Spain 


Eprror: “This is Spain,” by Fernando Fu- 
gardo Sanz (3/26), was a welcome relief. 
The author’s explanation of the actual situ- 
ation among the workers of Spain ought 
to be reprinted in every news publication 
in the land. We have heard and read 
enough of the “other side.” It’s about time 
someone gives a brighter, fairer picture. 

Recently returned myself, after four 
years enjoying Spanish hospitality, I came 
back with new ideas. Since then I am 
losing no time in trying to impress my fel- 
lowman with the worth of Spain and its 
people. 

We Americans will understand Spain 
better the day we grasp the difference in 
values that exists when progress is meas- 
ured, not by the number of gadgets we 
have around the house, the wheelbase of 
our car or the size of our TV screen, but 
in terms of leisure, simplicity and courtesy. 
Of these latter Spain enjoys an abundance. 
Of the former she has never greatly felt 
the need. 

Thanks, too, for the splendid editorial, 
“Spain Asks for Understanding,” in the 
same issue. We feel Spain has long had it 
coming to her. 

Loyoxia L. KNOBLAUCH, O.F.M. 
Teutopolis, Ill. 
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Current Comment 





Free Labor vs. Tyranny 


The two-day conference on world af- 
fairs summoned by the AFL-CIO at 
New York’s Hotel Commodore (April 
19-20) made union history. This effort, 
in President George Meany’s words, 
“to help create an intelligent, vigorous 
public opinion and to strengthen the 
hand of our Government,” in fact com- 
manded attention around the world— 
as events soon proved. 

On April 25, vacationing Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev took time out to 
blast one of the conference talks. It 
“just reeks of the ‘cold war’ spirit,” he 
said. What drew the Premier’s fire was 
the blunt assertion by Under Secretary 
of State Douglas Dillom that the West 
had no intention of allowing West Ber- 
lin to be “sold into slavery” and that 
the Soviet Union was “skating on very 
thin ice” in threatening to sign a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Germany 
unless the West capitulated. 

Undoubtedly, the Kremlin also noted 
some plain words from Mr. Meany in 
his retort to Al Hartnett, secretary- 
treasurer of the Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, over a proposal for 
“cultural exchanges” with spokesmen of 
Soviet labor groups. The AFL-CIO head 
recalled labor’s obligation to workers 
behind the Iron Curtain. How would 
these millions “once free and . . . now 
prisoners of a vicious dictatorship . . . 
feel if we fraternized with their cap- 
tors?” he asked. As for himself, the 
Soviet jailors “are not going to talk to 
me.” 

The Dillon address and other expert 
analyses of crucial world issues should 
be made available in printed form to a 
wider audience of Americans. They can 
indeed help us as a people to develop 
“the purpose, the plan and the power to 
meet the Communist challenge and its 
subversive conspiracy.” 


New Trend in Radio 


Gustave Weigel, S.J., professor of 
ecclesiology at Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md., and a corresponding 
editor of AMERICA, inaugurated on May 
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1 an interfaith radio dialogue that marks 
a new start in Catholic broadcasting. 
The dialogue, first of its kind under 
Catholic auspices, will run for five Sun- 
days on the Catholic Hour program, 
produced by the National Council of 
Catholic Men in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
tone of the discussion in the series (en- 
titled “American Catholics As Others 
See Them”) was set by Fr. Weigel: 


To understand one another, we 
must talk to each other. To talk to 
each other, we must come together 
for conversation. Good conversa- 
tion requires sincerity on the part 
of the speakers. Evasiveness and 
ambiguities do not make good talk. 
Seriousness, good humor and hon- 
esty, irenic objectivity, relaxed in- 
formality and friendliness are the 
qualities of the dialogue needed. 

In this spirit Fr. Weigel will talk with 
Stringfellow Barr, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Martin E. Marty, of the Christian 
Century; Arthur Cohen, president of 
Meridian Books; and Philip Scharper, 
a Catholic, of Sheed & Ward. We wish 
all success to this hopeful beginning of 
a needed public exchange of views. 


Test-Ban Trouble 


Foes of a test-ban treaty with Russia 
got fresh ammunition from a battery 
of scientific witnesses who began to 
testify before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy on April 
19. 

These hearings were avowedly aimed 
at creating an informed public opinion 
on the implications of the Administra- 
tion effort to negotiate a test treaty in 
Geneva, Actually, they turned into a 
debate among experts on the feasibility 
of detecting underground atomic ex- 
plosions. The results are likely to em- 
barrass the Administration and cool 
the ardor of the optimists who feel that 
a test agreement is just around the cor- 
ner, if we keep on talking with the 
Russians for a while. 

The important conclusion of the hear- 
ings, admitted by both friends and foes 
of a ban on atomic testing, is simple: 
the art of effectively concealing even 


large underground tests is fast out- 
stripping the art of monitoring such ex- 
plosions. 

This means that the relatively primi- 
tive and inadequate system of detect- 
ing atomic cheating, which underlies the 
current negotiations, is growing more 
obsolete every day. Meantime, the joint 
East-West research program that is sup- 
posed to give us a vastly improved de- 
tection system, is still in the vague stage 
of preliminary conversation. 

It appears then that adequate in- 
spection and control, the basic condi- 
tion of U. S. agreement to a test 
treaty, is an elusive hope. It already 
seems unattainable politically and in 
principle. It may yet prove to be un- 
attainable in cold scientific fact. 

Mr. Ejisenhower’s hopes of ever 
getting a suitable ‘test treaty are dim 
indeed. The Senate will never ratify a 
treaty which does not meet the difficult 
standards of effective policing. 


Is Apartheid Easing? 


Whether the compelling reason is 
world indignation, threat of economic 
ruin or mounting protests by its own 
people, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa seems to be taking another 
look at apartheid. 

Paul O. Sauer, Minister of Lands and 
acting head of the Cabinet during the 
convalescence of Prime Minister Hen- 
drik F. Verwoerd, has lately referred to 
the Sharpeville shootings as closing “the 
old book” of South African history. It 
was at Sharpeville during March that 
over 250 natives were shot down by 
police during demonstrations against 
the pass laws. 

In a recent public address Mr. Sauer 
called for modifications of some of the 
harsher provisions of the racial segre- 
gation law. Another official promised 
that ways would be explored to make 
the pass system more palatable. 

Significantly, in the last week of 
April, the Government-controlled radio 
commented: “It is fully realized that 
the time has come for white and non- 
white to come to an understanding.” 

Industrial and business leaders, indi- 
vidually and united in chambers of com- 
merce, have been increasing demands 
that the Government eliminate the root 
causes of the racial disorder before the 
Union’s sagging economy collapses com- 
pletely. 
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A change of heart among leaders of 
the ruling Afrikaner Nationalist party 
is certainly expecting too much, and at 
present is not so important as a change 
in policy. Continued moral and econom- 
ic pressure may accomplish this latter, 
at least in what concerns the more 
brutal aspects of apartheid. 


Kingdom of Lies 


Two words of profound human im- 
port, “peace” and “voluntary,” are the 
real casualties of the farm-collectiviza- 
tion program in East Germany. As the 
Red agents of the LPG (Landwirt- 
schaftliche  Produktionsgenossenschaft ) 
make their rounds from farm to farm, 
these are the key words. “Are you for 
peace?” asks the canvasser. When the 
involuntary candidate for the kolkhozes 
replies affirmatively, he is told he should 
therefore sign up for the collective 
farm of his village. If he refuses, he is 
told he is obviously against peace; that 
is, that he is for Adenauer, for Nato, 
for the warmongers, for the atomic 
bomb. Consequently, he is also under 
suspicion for antistate activities. The 
farmer may reply by setting his dog 
upon the unwelcome visitors, but after 
many days of pressure he usually signs 
up. 

“The monstrous lie of ‘voluntary’,” is 
the way one West German correspond- 
ent has described farm collectivization. 
One East German agitator even fol- 
lowed a refugee family into the West 
Berlin refugee camp in order to get a 
signature so that his village could be 
said to have signed up unanimously 
and, of course, “voluntarily.” 

One of our editors, Fr. Robert A. 
Graham, visited the Berlin-Marienfelde 
reception center at the beginning of 
April. In addition to observing the of- 
ficial interrogation of refugees, he was 
able to speak personally with—or listen 
at length to the tale of—a rural family 
newly arrived from Mecklenburg. A 
tone of bitter indignation and sarcasm 
over the frauds practiced on the farm- 
ers dominated the account. Can a sys- 
tem based on _barefaced hypocrisy 
survive? 


End of an Era 


Perhaps the most tragic aspect of the 
riots in South Korea is that they appear 
to have marked the political demise of 
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President Syngman Rhee. Of course, 
there has been widespread opposition 
to his rule. But even the violence of its 
latest manifestations cannot deprive the 
85-year-old patriot of his well-earned 
and rightful place in the history of his 
country. 

For fifty years Syngman Rhee has 
been his country’s sole spokesman at 
home and abroad. A voluntary exile 
during the long years of Japanese an- 
nexation which began in 1910, he kept 
alive the aspirations for a free and in- 
dependent Korea. He was his country’s 
logical choice when the time came for 
the election of its first President in 1948. 
But even then his dream was only half 
fulfilled. Korea was destined to remain 
divided into a Communist-ruled north 
and a democratic south. If he has sought 
to perpetuate his own rule, it is per- 
haps because of his driving ambition to 
preside over the eventual unification 
of his country. 

Unfortunately, Syngman Rhee fell 
into the trap which awaits many well- 
meaning patriots. He began to identify 
his own interests with those of his 
country. Losing control of the Legisla- 
ture, he arbitrarily instituted popular, 
instead of legislative, election of the 
President. To give himself greater pow- 
ers, he abolished the office of Premier 
and later the two-term Presidential 
limit. The current crisis stems from the 
March 15 national elections, which were 
obviously rigged to insure the election 
of a protégé of Mr. Rhee to the Vice 
Presidency. 

In the face of mass rioting, which 
resulted in nearly a thousand casualties, 
Syngman Rhee resigned his post on 
April 27. Though his twelve-year rule 
has come to an end, Koreans, we are 
sure, will one day look back on him 
with veneration. 


Wishful Summit Hopes 


Disgruntled Soviet workers some- 
times air their woes in loud complaints 
and brief work stoppages. There ap- 
pears to have been at least one major 
strike in a giant steel plant, late last 
year. The discontent of the workers is 
supposedly due to continuing consumer 
shortages and unsatisfactory labor con- 
ditions. 

But if the Russian economy, as usual, 
is not running smoothly, does this mean 
that Khrushchev will behave himself 


when he meets the Western leaders in 
Paris on May 16? 

We often hear that Khrushchev is 
not as free as he seems to be, and that 
economic pressures exerted by the 
Soviet home front will lead him to seek 
a genuine relaxation of tensions at the 
summit. Such wishful thinking, bol- 
stered by the thought that Khrushchev 
does not care to besmirch his reputa- 
tion as the apostle of world peace, have 
led maay to imagine that the coming 
summit will be nothing more than a 
gentlemanly confrontation of irreconcil- 
able positions on disarmament, atomic 
testing and perhaps the problems of 
East Germany and West Berlin. Even 
Charles de Gaulle has expressed a con- 
fidence that Khrushchev will not pre- 
cipitate a crisis on the mountain top. 

This could be; but realism dictates 
that we keep our fingers crossed. On 
April 25 the amiable Khrushchev gave 
a speech at Baku in Azerbaijan. He re- 
peated his familiar ultimatum on East 
Germany and West Berlin. His threats 
were cold, clear, detailed. He omitted 
nothing but a target date. 

Paris is nice in the springtime. But 
Khrushchev is no Maurice Chevalier; he 
isn’t going to Paris to pose as a gay 
boulevardier and sniff the breezes along 
the Seine. 


What Is the Issue? 


A meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in Washington, 
D. C., on April 21, offered an appropri- 
ate setting for some frank talk on the 
much publicized “religious issue” in 
politics. From one key political figure, 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, a question 
on the subject drew the vehement re- 
sponse: “I am sick at heart over the 
whole thing.” 

The Minnesota Democrat had previ- 
ously assured this audience: 


I would not want to receive the 
vote of any American because my 
opponent worships in a particular 
church, whatever that church may 
be. Nor would I want to receive 
the vote of any American because 
he is of the same faith as I. 
A similar sentiment had earlier been 
expressed by Sen. John F. Kennedy in 
a speech described by one English 
newspaper reporter as “the noblest yet 
made in this campaign.” 

Two days later the leading Repub- 
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lican contender for his party’s nomina- 
tion as a candidate, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, expressed his views 
on why the religious issue should not 
be made a part of the campaign debate. 


While the candidates . . . have 
differences on other issues, they 
are all men who recognize and 
cherish . . . the religious and moral 
principles which are the very 
foundation of our American ideals. 
As far as I am concerned, this fact 
removes any excuse for continued 
discussion of a so-called religious 
issue in this campaign. 

Such statements, important enough 
as they are for the historical record, 
will in all probability do but little to 
alter the present political climate. For 
unfortunately, what lies ahead, as one 
political commentator perceptively re- 
marked, is no longer calm discussion of 
“specific, rationally debatable religious 
issues.” Rather, at this moment in the 
evolution of American pluralism, we 
face the “great imponderable of active 
prejudice, vague distrust and uncom- 
fortable feelings.” One can only hope 
that preoccupation with these intangi- 
bles will not totally distract a free peo- 
ple from the consideration of far more 
vital issues that demand their united 
concern and attention. 


Diplomatic Insult 


When a foreign envoy in the United 
States denounces what he describes as 
“the growth of the new German war 
machine,” is he criticizing the Federal 
Republic or the United States? In 
either case, is he trespassing the bounds 
of diplomatic propriety by making such 
an assault, in a public gathering, 
against his host country and its Nato 
ally? 

Invited to address a special com- 
memorative celebration in New York, 
on April 17, to note the 17th anniver- 
sary of the ghetto uprising in Warsaw, 
Romuald Spasowski, Polish Ambassador 
to this country, tried to make political 
hay for the Communist cause. On April 
19, 1943 the Jews of Warsaw rose 
against the Nazis in a gallant but tragi- 
cally futile fight. For the Polish Ambas- 
sador the opportunity was too good to 
miss. From the deeds of the Nazis to 
the program of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Mr. Spasowski made a 
smooth but insidious transition. Nazism 
and anti-Semitism, he charged, are still 
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rampant in (West) Germany. So, he 
said, is militarism. 

In Moscow’s eyes, the real crime of 
the Bonn Government is not any al- 
leged nazism or anti-Semitism, but its 
loyal cooperation with the United 
States and the other Nato members in 
the defense of the free world. If there 
is rearmament in Germany today it is 
because of American pressure and not 
because of German passion for milita- 
rism. Ambassador Spasowski’s veiled but 
unmistakable attack upon U. S. policy 
should not be allowed to pass without 
a rebuke from our Secretary of State. 


Swastikas and Schools 


Last month, after swastikas had been 
drawn on houses of worship in the city 
of Yonkers, N. Y., a local rabbi, Abra- 
ham J. Klausner, put the blame on the 
“religious program” of parochial schools, 
claiming that they nurtured “the virus 
of anti-Semitism.” 

We do not know what was in the 
minds of the children or others who are 
said to have chalked these swastikas 
on Yonkers doors or walls, But we de- 
clare most forcefully that the ‘state- 
ment of Rabbi Klausner, as reported in 
the Yonkers Herald Statesman for April 
9, contains rash and unfounded gener- 
alizations. He said, for instance: 


Here [in parochial schools], in 





Televiewing Viewed 


To judge from all the talk that 
is going around, inside and out- 
side the television industry, there 
is a lot of confusion, more than a 
moderate amount of soul-search- 
ing, and plentiful evidence of 
lack of direction. The average 
viewer has some ideas of his own. 
Next week, in a pair of articles 
on “TV and What To Do About 
It,” Ropert T. Remy tells how 
he has so completely banished 
the TV set from his home that 
his eight children “think televi- 
sion is a city in Israel.” On the 
other side of the fence, thinking 
hard for the beleaguered indus- 
try, Witt1Am T. NETTER takes a 
searchingly philosophical look at 
“the most intimate and powerful 
medium the world has ever 
known.” 











an atmosphere of “distinctions” 
where one people sets itself above 
another and speaks of the Jew 
through its teaching and ritual as 
“lost” and in need of redemption, 
the child cannot help but be 
touched with the virus of anti- 
Semitism. 
One trouble with this line of reason- 
ing is that it proves too much. Pushed 
to its logical conclusions, it would 
allow nothing but a most undemocratic 
“jdentarianism” in our society, where 
“distinction” would be erased, not only 
between schools, but between churches, 
creeds and cultures as well. 
Moreover, the charge against parochi- 
al schools is utterly unfounded. If any 
attitude toward Jews is inculcated in 
Catholic schools, it is that expressed 
in an article, “Spiritual Semites,” which 
appeared three years ago in this Re- 
view (8/3/57, pp. 460-62) and which 
was widely publicized and reprinted in 
the Catholic press and by Jewish agen- 
cies. 


A Still Necessary Pill 


We Americans are an overfed nation. 
Because we are overfed, we tend to be 
overweight; and this is bad for us, Ex- 
perts estimate that a startlingly high 
percentage of us will die before our 
time because of the strain put on our 
hearts by excess weight. 

One solution to our problem would 
be not eating so much, But, besides 
smacking of an unhealthy asceticism, 
this “solution” would only aggravate 
our already acute agricultural crisis. 
People have to keep on overeating if 
farmers are to keep on overproducing. 

What we need, then, is a new scien- 
tific breakthrough. Why can’t science 
give us a pill which will destroy the 
caloric content of food? Taken just be- 
fore a meal, such a pill would render 
food harmless to the overweight diner, 
while leaving him the full satisfaction 
of his appetite. 

Science is already on the verge of 
producing an effective contraceptive 
pill. But when an oral contraceptive is 
successfully blended with an antinutri- 
tion pill, science will have achieved its 
ultimate triumph. One pill will com- 
pletely divorce desire from function in 
two basic departments of life. No 
longer nature’s slave, man will be the 
master even of his own nature. 

It is indeed a thrilling prospect. 
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yo wel With hearts uplifted and tongues in sionaries of Paris, have toiled in the Life in these hills is rugged, so much 
he Jew cheeks, we salute the coming emancipa- area known as the Chin Hills. Most of _ so that the priest is deprived of the one 
itual as tion of appetite in the Brave New their mission stations are located half- relaxation usually available in such 
mption, World. way up mountains which reach to 8,000 lonely circumstances—the opportunity 
gees feet and more. “Often the missionary for scholarly study and reading. “We 
Inspiration in the Hills can look from one height to his next are diminished men,” one missionary 
pan aa stop,” recounts our correspondent. “But remarked to our correspondent with a 
Sia Our correspondent in far-off Rangoon to make the trip requires a ten- or grin. By that he meant that constant 
gern is one of the more prolific of our _ twelve-hour journey ... more often on fatigue and the lack of a proper diet 
i ateatia, work of round-the-world contacts. His foot.” Like missionaries everywhere else, robs them of the power to concentrate. 
White latest report is an inspiring account of these men have one serious complaint— To the American Jesuits who have 
pis fe the life of the missionary in Burma, _ the lack of priests. Catholics in the area recently come to Burma as_seminary 
a specifically in the Archdiocese of Man- number 6,200 with an additional 4,000 professors, these men in the hills are a 
of dalay, which is located in the moun- under instruction out of an estimated constant source of inspiration. They are 
rd tainous northwest region of the country. total population of 150,000. With more no less so to Catholics who share a 
gps For over a hundred years French priests, the missionaries are confident, vicarious interest in the missionary work 
tal ga priests, members of the Foreign Mis- the whole area would soon be Catholic. of the Church. 
expressed 
s,” which 4 : ° 
ihe Re. | (7——Limited War Backfires 
id which 
vital ‘tn t Ben PRESENT AWARENESS Of Congress (and, to “We believe,” Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
ish agen- some degree, of the press and public) regard- Chief of Army Research and Development, stated 
ing the dangers posed by “limited war” can be recently, “that nuclear weapons . . . have not in- 
traced, in large part, to the efforts of Col. Robert validated the historic concept of man as the ulti- 
F. Cocklin, U. S. Army Reserve, public relations § mate weapon. ... Let me make one point clear. 
director of the Association of the U.S. Army, and __ If our concept of deterrence fails and if gener: 
oo to the association’s journal, Army. war does come with all that it embraces—the use 
yee In the years following Korea, when U. S. land — of mass destruction weapons—the final decision 
ie power seemed about to be discarded entirely, will not be reached in a matter of days. After 
gly high Army and a series of brochures produced by _ both sides have delivered nuclear attacks and 
Sais cue Colonel Cocklin were the most effective—and very counterattacks, the conflict will still go on with 
agen near the only—voices raised to warn that we were _ the remaining fighting forces and the surviving 
leaving the door open to “creeping,” or limited, populations. 
— Communist aggression. “The Soviets,” General Trudeau continued, 

hiniiiilns Once assembled, the evidence provided by mili- “subscribe to this view, because in all their mili- 
cehelann, tary action in Korea, Indo-China, Malaya and tary doctrine appears the central theme that ‘a 
ggravate Quemoy proved imposing and persuasive. The nation can survive a thermonuclear attack and 
Talis landings in Lebanon provided a dramatic illus- fight on to victory. We, too, must accept this 
eating if tration of the manner in which U. S. land, sea view.” 
oducing. and tactical air forces could be used in a “limited Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s campaign for home 
athe war situation. and _ public shelters is an important first step 
coon Unfortunately, the notion became current that toward implementation of this outlook. At the 
roy the these ‘limited war forces” were somehow separate same time, we must maintain and, where neces- 
jet be- and distinct from those that would be needed sary, restore the Army’s system of widely de- 
anadlien to win a total nuclear war. ployed, self-sufficient active and reserve forces. 

+ ease The Bureau of the Budget, always on the alert, The inheritors of the earth, beyond the atomic 
lathes it seems, for a new “justification” for its dollar- pall, will be those who survive, and who retain 

first outlook on national defense, has seized upon __ the highest degree of fighting efficiency, on land, 
oe this misconception to argue that the Army should at sea, in the air and in space. 
wlaglive be stripped of all total war” missions and con- Could it be that Mr. Khrushchev’s unrelenting 
itive % fined to limited war missions and capabilities. It drive to seize Berlin rests on the conviction that 
ae is only one step from this position to urging the we lack the fortitude and the spirit of sacrifice 
sak ats disestablishment of the Marine Corps as a “dupli- __ to accept the realities of total war, and to act 
eins cation” of the Army. accordingly? — 

Aas The absurdity of such arguments is, at last, If so, descriptions by Western leaders of war 
—s being made plain by responsible officers of the as “stupid” and the “ultimate folly” serve only to 
en Army and, to an increasing degree, of the other reinforce and encourage the Soviet demands. 
he the services as well. WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
rospect. 
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On Choosing Party Leaders 


i ives SEEMINGLY ENDLESS campaign for the Democratic 
nomination still has more than two months to go. 
Today, only six months before the election, no one 
knows who leads the Democratic party. In no other 
democratic country in the world do the parties operate 
in a fashion which obscures for years the names of their 
leaders. Accident has decreed that this year the race for 
the role of Republican leader apparently was over be- 
fore it began. The situation in the Democratic party is 
more normal for American politics. 

Five men are serious contenders for the role of Demo- 
cratic leader. Ten years ago no one would have pre- 
dicted that any of them would be seriously considered 
for so high a post. The names of the four of them who 
held elective office in 1950 appeared in a 428-page 
news-digest for that year, but not very often. Lyndon 
Johnson’s name appeared six times; Hubert Humphrey’s 
four times; John Kennedy’s twice; and Adlai Steven- 
son’s once. By contrast, two long forgotten ex-Senators, 
Homer Ferguson and Owen Brewster were mentioned 
22 times. 

W. Stuart Symington’s name appeared 30 times, but 
no one suspected him of being a party leader. Several 
times his name was mentioned because he was being 
replaced as Secretary of the Air Force. On other occa- 
sions he was cited as criticizing President Truman and 
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the Democratic Congress for their failure to adequately 
build up the nation’s defenses. Frequent criticism 0! 
one’s own party is seldom a steppingstone for securing 
a dominant position in that party. 

Why do we expect the Democratic party to choose 
its leader and possibly the next President from among 
these five men? The simplest answer is that these five 
men have wanted and worked for the job longer and 
harder than any of the relatively few other persons who 
could be seriously considered for the Presidency. Each 
of these five in his own separate way has sought the job 
for two, four or even eight years. Some have tried to 
prove they could get votes and pick up delegates by. 
entering the primaries. Others, whose campaigning 
abilities outside their home territory are suspect, have 
sought support by dealing with State party leaders. 
Stevenson has kept himself in the race merely by refus- 
ing to take himself completely out of the fight. The Los 
Angeles convention will make its choice from among 
these five in terms of its guess about the vote-getting 
powers of each in November. 

For more than a century we have used the conven- 
tion system for actual nominations. For half a century 
primaries have been available for those who wished to 
participate in them. Throughout the last 130 years the 
nomination has gone, in almost every instance, to those 
who have sought it and managed to survive the rigors 
of competition with others also seeking convention en- 
dorsement. The whole system may not be logical, but it 
has worked well enough to produce Presidents favor- 
ably comparable with the leaders of other democratic 
countries. HowarpD PENNIMAN 


ties serving on the 1960 College of 
Electors of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. Since 1900, 86 U. S. citizens 





distinguished for their services to the 
nation have been added to the Hall of 





PICTURE ALBUM. Already in a sec- 
ond printing is a unique illustrated mis- 
sion book, Sinews of Love. Striking 
photographs are accompanied by ap- 
propriate quotations from recent papal 
mission encyclicals. The publication is 
edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 
(New American Library of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. $1.95). 


pCAMPUS CULTURE. Among cur- 
rent intriguing programs we note the 
third annual Arts Festival sponsored by 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. A se- 
ries continuing until May 28 includes 
exhibits, recitals, concerts, dramatic 
productions, ballets, discussions and 
other events stressing esthetics. 


p> MOVIE PIONEER. The story of the 
rise of the movie industry cannot be 
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told without reference to Martin Quig- 
ley, founder (1915) of Quigley Publi- 
cations. The Motion Picture Herald has 
announced a special July 2 issue de- 
voted to its creator’s 45 years in the 
service of motion pictures. We look 
forward to an account detailing Mr. 
Quigley’s outstanding work in the 
founding of the Legion of Decency. 


p> JOYS OF RESEARCH. “Some notes 
on a few of the library implications of 
study in college” have been jotted down 
under that title for possible considera- 
tion by librarians. Copies available from 
the author: A. L. Bouwhuis, S.J., 
George F. Johnson Library, St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


pAMERICA’S IMMORTALS. Fr. 
John LaFarge, S.J., of this Review, 
is one of a hundred national personali- 


Fame, located in New York City. Se- 
lections are made every five years on 
the basis of nominations and recom- 
mendations by sponsoring organizations. 


p> ROAD TO MOROCCO. On several 
occasions AMERICA has reported at 
length on the unique apostolate car- 
ried on at the Benedictine monastery of 
Tioumliline in Morocco (4/6/57, p. 11; 
9/30/58, p. 548). Pax Romana (Gradu- 
ate Division) will hold an assembly at 
this spot, Aug. 27-31, on the theme: 
“The Educated Christian in the New 
Africa.” A special flight will leave Paris 
or Geneva on Aug. 26. A two-day ex- 
cursion to Marrakesh and Casablanca 
will follow the sessions ($250, approx. ). 
For fuller details write Pax Romana 
Secretariat, 14 rue St. Michel, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





President de Gaulle’s Visit 


HE PRESS COMMENTARIES on General Charles de 

Gaulle’s visit to the United States have stressed two 
aspects of the General’s personality to which the Ameri- 
can public seems to have been particularly sensitive. 

First, many had expected to see a kind of moving 
statue, to hear a sphinx uttering oracles for history; and 
they were surprised to find a man, “a practical-minded 
Frenchman, not a mystic.” One TV commentator put 
it bluntly: “De Gaulle was reasonable—a quality which 
we did not expect to find in him.” His address to both 
Houses of Congress in Washington on April 25, besides 
being a masterpiece of political eloquence (as are so 
many of his speeches to the French people), was re- 
markable for the human touch, the tone of friendliness 
and sincere sympathy, the real Christian kindness which 
permeated every sentence. This man is not a dema- 
gogue; when he speaks of “the great human duty” of 
offering aid to the countries “that lack everything,” he 
means what he says. 

Yet, important as this human touch may be in the 
personal success of General de Gaulle, the unequivocal 
firmness of his position in international politics on the 
eve of the summit meeting has played a yet more de- 
cisive part in winning for him the support of the lead- 
ing journalists and political thinkers of this country. 
Recently, Mr. Khrushchev’s journey to France had 
given General de Gaulle a new opportunity for show- 
ing his determination not to deviate from Allied policy 
in Germany and Berlin. Therefore, we can believe him 
when, at the Capitol in Washington, he says: 

If in material terms the balance between the two 
camps which divide the universe may be equal, 
morally it is not. France made her choice. She has 
chosen to be on the side of the free peoples; she 
has chosen to be there with you. 


It may be due to the friendly and inspiring atmos- 
phere he encountered in the United States that General 
de Gaulle was able to present his own vision of the in- 


ternational scene more clearly than he had ever done 
before. Two points in his speeches deserve special men- 
tion. First, he says, there will be no immediate solution 
to the East-West tension, and the Cold War cannot be 
stopped simply by a formal peace treaty in the tradi- 
tional sense. As long as a modus vivendi has not been 
reached, it is not even desirable to conclude such a 
treaty, which would freeze the present unsatisfactory 
situation and “jeopardize the better relations which we 
aim to establish.” But the détente is at its beginning. It 
is now both possible and necessary: “If we do not wage 
war, we must certainly wage peace. In order to wage 
peace, we must negotiate. And in order to negotiate, we 
must meet together.” 

Very significant too—and new, even to French ears— 
was this declaration: 


Through the organization of a Western Europe 
ensemble, facing the bloc built by the Soviets, it 
will be possible to establish, from the Atlantic to 
the Urals, some equilibrium between those two 
zones which are comparable, in both populations 
and resources. Alone, such a balance may perhaps 
one day enable the old continent to bring about a 
reconciliation between its two parts. 


Therefore, according to President de Gaulle, not only 
the world, but Europe itself will probably remain politi- 
cally and spiritually divided for a long time. This may 
be a blow to the hopes of those on both sides who are 
dreaming of rapid changes; but this does not mean 
“appeasement,” or desperate surrender and acceptance 
of the status quo. There is now reasonable hope that 
“the two social orders in existence in the modern na- 
tions may progressively reduce their differences and 
their oppositions.” Not only have President de Gaulle’s 
four days in Washington enhanced his personal stature 
in the eyes of the American people, but his speeches 
have been a substantial contribution to the preparation 
of the summit conference. 


Something Must Be Happening 


her WEEK, aS was somewhat proudly pointed out in 
these pages (4/30, p. 179), the line on AMERIca’s 
circulation chart nosed its way comfortably above the 
57,000 mark. That isn’t a huge figure, relative to mass- 
media norms, but it is a good, round, absolute number 
for the “nonpopular” press. Normally, at this time of 
year, if such affairs followed their accustomed statistical 
course, our circulation department, having coped with 
an annual fall and winter increase of five or six thou- 
sand, would be coasting along on a somewhat hori- 
zontal plateau. But this year the curve just keeps on 
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going up. And we have no idea where it is likely to stop. 

This is not an editorial about ourselves and our 
happy reaction to this phenomenon. It goes without 
saying that we are not dissatisfied, and that we hope 
nothing happens to check the steady influx of more 
and ever more new readers. But the thing does seem 
to call for a word of explanation. 

One overwhelming reason, of course, is the cumula- 
tive effect of the labor and personality of our former 
circulation manager, Fr. Patrick H. Collins. The seven 
fat years of his stewardship since 1953 were rewarding 
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and successful ones. But even when this has been 
weighed in the balance—and it weighs very heavily— 
there is still scope for speculation. 

Are we Americans changing? Has the rising wave of 
all those young college graduates of recent years finally 
reached the point where there are suddenly thousands 
more of them concerned to read and question and probe 
—even in magazines without pictures? Have they 
snapped off their TV sets and are they looking for 
something with which to fill the vacuum created by all 
their new-found time? 

There seems to be a fresh sense of anxiety and in- 
terest abroad. People are worried about a lot of things. 
Human relations, the social problem, the dilemmas of 
world power politics, the race question, the economy, 
the fate of Latin America, the stirrings of Asia and 
Africa, the plight of the refugee and the migrant, 
heightened tensions between management and labor, a 
certain mounting feeling of kinship with other peoples 
in far-distant lands—these are all partial factors in the 
minds of those who subscribe to a journal that tries to 
throw some little light on the times we live in. 

The Saturday before last, a construction engineer 


dropped in with a colleague of his. He just wanted to 
talk. Five years ago, he told us, when men in his line 
of business met on a train or over lunch, talk never got 
much beyond taxes, life insurance and the advantages 
of high-octane gasoline. Today it is different. People 
want to talk about God, religion, values—and about 
something vaguely taking shape in their minds as the 
Problem of Evil. Ten years ago, in the experience of 
our engineer friend, one out of a hundred would dis- 
cuss such a recondite subject as human relations. Today 
that one is one in ten. 

We used to wonder whether the day of the opinion 
journal was over. We are less inclined to think so now. 
People are reading, talking, seeking and otherwise 
scraping around everywhere for something more than 
they used to think necessary. If weekly reviews can and 
really do supply that missing ingredient—the germinal 
thing that isn’t to be found in the mass media—then we 
are going to be swamped with new and demanding 
customers. The prospect both frightens and heartens us 
in this week-by-week business of reading, writing, plan- 
ning and putting a paper to bed every Thursday at 
noon. 


New Pattern for Catholic Education? 


uRING the Easter week convention of the National 

Catholic Educational Association, the 17,000 dele- 
gates and visitors to the four-day Chicago gathering 
came to grips with a critical issue: “Excellence in Edu- 
cation.” We suggest that next year’s N.C.E.A. conven- 
tion could find an equally rewarding theme in a study 
of the school reorganization needed to cope with the 
rising school population. 

At the end of the ’sixties, the projected population 
of the United States will be 207 million, or a gain of 15 
per cent over today’s 180 million. Total school enroll- 
ment will increase by 25 per cent, with the high school 
part of the school population doubling. Allowing for 
only a one-fourth increase, in 1970 Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools will enroll between six and seven 
million children. 

There is an ideal of Catholic education, sometimes 
summed up in the phrase “Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school.” Yet, paradoxically, the greater our 
Catholic school population grows, the farther we seem 
to be from this ideal. Better than five million of today’s 
Catholic children—at least two-thirds of those of high- 
school age and more than 40 per cent of those of ele- 
mentary-school age—are not in Catholic schools. As 
things stand now, they are not going to get even a 
partial Catholic schooling, and the number of the un- 
accommodated will be larger each year. This dilemma 
is still waiting an answer: Should we turn our backs on 
one-half of our children, or aim at providing some 
years of formal Catholic education for all, preferably 
on the more influential levels of schooling? 

In searching for an answer it should be kept in mind 
that the pattern of American education has radically 
changed since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
The school, which in 1884 the bishops decreed was to 
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be erected near each church “within two years,” was 
an elementary school—in those days the kind of school 
wherein were satisfied the educational needs and ambi- 
tions of most Americans. The high school has long since 
replaced the grammar school as the focus of loyalties 
and influences for the average American. But even this 
is changing. 

Today, over one-half of America’s high school gradu- 
ates go on to college, and this proportion is growing 
year by year. By 1970, it is predicted that the college 
population will nearly double, reaching 6.4 million. Pre- 
cise figures are lacking, but we do know that the current 
Catholic college population of 303,000 is more than 
surpassed—is perhaps doubled—by the total number of 
Catholics who attend non-Catholic colleges. Before 
1970, it may well be that three out of four Catholic 
students will be enrolled -in such institutions. 

The pattern of publicly-supported education is be- 
ginning to include a 13th and 14th year or junior col- 
lege. In 1959 one of every four college students began 
higher education in a junior college. Within a few years, 
at least one-half of the beginning college classes in 
many States will be in junior colleges. Already there 
are over 600 junior colleges in the country, and each 
year more are springing up. So far only 18 junior col- 
leges are under Catholic direction. In our past concern 
for the elementary school we neglected the high school. 
Will we now neglect the junior college and miss an- 
other turn in history? 

A network of junior colleges under diocesan and re- 
ligious-order direction would mean that many tens of 
thousands of young men and women, at a critical stage 
of their intellectual maturation, would have at least 
some access to what few of them will ever discover 
elsewhere, the philosophical and theological treasures 
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of Christian humanism as well as the great documents 
of Catholic social thought. 

It can be argued that the objectives of the Council 
of Baltimore—the strengthening of the faith, the de- 
velopment of lay leadership and the multiplication of 
vocations—can be better achieved through high schools 
and colleges than through elementary schools. If the 


resources of the American Catholic community are not 
sufficient to provide a complete Catholic schooling for 
all Catholic children, some kind of reorganization is 
clearly indicated. Planning for the most efficient use of 
our resources is a challenge worthy of the best thought 
of our national Catholic educational leadership, and, for 
that matter, of all American Catholics. 


Unfinished Business for Congress 


A’ OUR EDITORIAL CARTOONIST suggests elsewhere on 
this page, the major legislative accomplishment to 
date in the present session of Congress left something 
to be desired. To the American Negro and to any ad- 
vocate of human rights, the Civil Rights Act of 1960, as 
it was finally forwarded to the President on April 21, 
seemed disappointingly limited in scope and doubtfully 
effective as a guarantee of the Negro’s right to vote. 
Passage of the bill, however, did clear the way for the 
nation’s legislators to take up other business. With but 
a scant two months remaining before an adjournment 
that will be dictated by the start of the Presidential 
nominating conventions, what lies ahead for Congress? 

“Pocketbook” issues promise to be the principal con- 
cern of the lawmakers. Election year, of course, has a 
way of making our Solons especially sensitive to mat- 
ters such as health insurance for the aged, aid to de- 
pressed areas, liberalization of social security benefits, 
and supports to education, farming and housing. 

Everyone seems agreed that something must be done 
to help older people pay their medical bills. The con- 
flict (which observers now see emerging as one of the 
key political issues in the fall campaign) will be over 
the method of financing such a program. The Adminis- 
tration, despite protests from some Republican quar- 
ters, firmly opposes any method which would gear 
health benefits to the machinery of the Social Security 
Act. Democrats, however, seem ready to unite behind 
a plan using the social-security approach. 

Last year, the Senate passed a bill granting aid to 
depressed areas. Now sentiment is mounting in the 
House to get a similar measure out of the Rules Com- 
mittee for a vote. Recent sorties by Presidential hope- 
fuls across the West Virginia terrain have served to 
spotlight the plight of the economically displaced in 
such regions and to remind all of the political implica- 
tions in it. At the moment, a vote on aid is likely to 
follow party lines. As election time draws closer, how- 
ever, the pressure on some Republicans to break with 
the President’s hold-the-line budget policy is apt to 
prove too great—at least too great for a_politician’s 
tender nature. 

At the start of the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress, House Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills promised action on a series of changes 
in the Social Security Act. (He opposed, at the same 
time, the hotly controverted Forand bill calling for the 
inclusion of health insurance to the aged under this 
measure.) Here the Administration, despite its budg- 
etary concerns, may prove less intransigent in the face 
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of change. Indeed, it seems to be an established fact of 
political life that liberalization of social security bene- 
fits enjoys the status of a hardy biennial. 

Proposals for other forms of public aid—in education, 
farming and housing—likewise seem destined to stir 
controversy on Capitol Hill and at the hustings. One 
which promises to ignite a fine display of political fire- 
works is a bill setting up a $1-billion fund for the pur- 
chase of mortgages. Proponents of this bill, whose fate 
in Congress remains doubtful, insist that it will not only 
ease the tight-money pinch on the mortgage market, 
but will also provide the entire economy with a badly 
needed shot in the financial arm. Should it manage to 
secure approval by a majority in Congress, chances are 
that it will meet with an unequivocal veto when it 
lands on the President’s desk. 

The civil-rights debate had its moments of drama. 
But all in all, we can expect no slackening of interest 
on the Washington scene as Congress turns from that 
issue to the other items on its docket. 
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TRIBUTE TO ST. ROBERT BELLARMINE 





Patron of Intellectual Life 
Mser. Alfred F. Horrigan 


INGS NEED patron saints; practically all kinds of 

[ things—countries, cities, dioceses, parishes, guilds, 

institutions and movements. Patron saints help to 
keep things headed in the ultimately-right direction. 
They can be counted on in the bad moments for a 
special supplement of appropriate example or timely 
intercession. 

In including “movements” in the above list I am 
thinking in particular of an extraordinary sequence of 
events, discussions and publications which has occurred 
in our country during the past several years. It has as 
its identifying element a pressing concern with the 
status of American Catholic intellectual life and with 
means of improving this status. I am dubious about 
using the term “movement” in this context, but it is as 
serviceable as any other that occurs to me for discussing 
a quite real thing which has been with us since the pub- 
lication of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’s article on “American 
Catholics and the Intellectual Life” in 1955. 

My present purpose is 1) respectfully to submit that 
this movement stemming from an intense new preoccu- 
pation with American Catholic intellectual life could do 
very well with a patron saint, and 2) to offer a nomina- 
tion for the position. My nominee is St. Robert Bellar- 
mine, a 16th-century Jesuit and Cardinal, educator, 
theologian and philosopher, whose feast day will be 
celebrated by the Church next Friday, May 13. 

I happily acknowledge the lack of any originality in 
proposing St. Robert as a patron for an American proj- 
ect. Back in 1931, when he was canonized, the Catholic 
World commented: “We Americans ought to adopt him 
as our particular saint and patron.” 


A SAINT FOR OUR CENTURY 


I take it that this recommendation was based pri- 
marily upon the familiar suggestion that Bellarmine’s 
teaching influenced to some degree the spirit and con- 
tent of the American Declaration of Independence. 
Quite apart from the historical verdict one cares to pass 
on “this pleasant and by no means impossible sugges- 
tion,” as Bellarmine’s distinguished biographer, Fr. 
James Brodrick, S.J., puts it, I find a number of im- 
pressive reasons why we American Catholics may well 
seek the saint’s special patronage at this juncture in our 
intellectual history. 

In our new aspirations towards accelerated intellec- 
tual growth, perhaps our most evident need is for eftec- 





Mscr. Horrican is president of Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, Ky. See AMerica 4/23, pp. 137-142. 
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tive intellectual communication both inside and outside 
the American Catholic community. The success of the 
kind of communication or dialogue required depends 
upon many factors, but mostly upon the exercise of 
certain moral and intellectual virtues on the part of the 
persons involved. 

There must be justice and charity and temperance to 
a degree approaching the heroic. There must be an in- 
tellectual purity which undividedly seeks the truth on 
its own terms whenever and wherever it is to be found. 
There must be a humility which dissolves at touch all 
merely partisan intellectual loyalties. There must be a 
serene, confident, objective spirit which removes most 
of the occasions for hurt feelings, personality conflicts 
and temptations to judge, not an opponent’s arguments, 
but his motives. 

If patience and temperance are much needed in the 
intramural phase of the dialogue, the need for such 
virtues will be much increased when the scene of the 
dialogue shifts to the “outside.” To accept the good 
faith of an “outside” critic, really to listen to what he 
has to say, gently and thoughtfully to consider and to 
reply—these are things not easy for fallen human nature. 

What nature elevated by grace is capable of achiev- 
ing along these lines is admirably illustrated in the life 
of St. Robert Bellarmine. Controversy in his age was 
unembarrassed by any antilibel laws. Even professional 
scholars regarded violent personal attacks on an op- 
ponent as standard procedure. The “dialogue” of those 
days was a wild and hair-raising affair indeed. 

In this setting, the inspired mildness and charity of 
St. Robert were an occasion of wonder to both friends 
and opponents. An Oxford don of Elizabethan times, 
Dr. Andrew Willet, read through all two million words 
of Bellarmine’s Controversies in search of evidence of 
“intemperate rayling.” At the end he acknowledged that 
he had found only twelve words which bore even the 
semblance of abuse, and that Bellarmine, among Cath- 
olic writers, was “the mildest and most modest of all 
that crue.” 

One of Bellarmine’s most determined and _ bitter 
critics was Dr. Thomas Whitaker, Regius professor of 
divinity at the University of Cambridge. Bellarmine 
kept in his rocm at the Roman College a picture of 
Whitaker because he so admired the man’s learning. 

In the “intramural” dialogue of his days St. Robert 
showed the same fairness and affability which marked 
his attitudes towards Protestant opponents. One of the 
few times he allowed himself to be vexed, Father Brod- 
rick reports, was on an occasion when a brother Jesuit 
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complained that he stated the Protestant case too fairly. 

During the most trying days of the Dominican-Jesuit 
controversy on grace, Bellarmine was at particular pains 
to preserve the spirit of fraternal respect and charity 
between the two great orders. At the time of his death, 
the Dominican Cardinal Desiderio Scaglia expressed his 
profound gratitude “for the love which he [Bellarmine] 
bore towards me and my order at all times and under 
every circumstance. He invariably held my order in the 
highest respect and was known for his special devotion 
to its Saints and Blessed.” 

Today we do not always find it easy to distinguish 
between intellectual honesty and ordinary bad man- 
ners, between creative thinking and trifling eccentrici- 
ties, between responsible nonconformity and mere 
fashions of individualistic behavior. St. Robert points 
the way to most of the important, and often very pain- 
ful, distinctions which must be made. 

In reviewing the current controversy concerning 
American Catholic intellectual life, one finds it con- 
venient to speak of a conservative and a liberal point 
of view. 

The “conservatives” stress the extreme importance of 
loyalty to the great Catholic intellectual traditions of 
the past; the danger of adaptations and innovations 
which may compromise essential Catholic truths; the 
opposition between the “spirit” of the present age and 
the cultural and intellectual heritage handed down by 
the greatest of the Church’s saints and scholars. 

The “liberals,” on the other hand, insist that, with a 
full measure of devotion to the integrity of the faith, 
we must distinguish between unchangeable essentials 
and quite expendable historical and cultural acci- 
dentals; that we must not canonize some past period as 
a Golden Age which shall forever be the measure of all 
Catholic cultural and intellectual achievements; that we 
must constantly develop new insights, new applications 
and new institutions which will enable the Church and 
her scholars adequately to deal with the living realities 
presented to them by divine Providence here and now. 


FINDING THE RIGHT BALANCE 


To resist capture by the extremists on either side, the 
“brash innovators” and the “nervous traditionalists” (to 
use the apt phrases of Bishop John J. Wright), may re- 
quire extraordinary skill and judgment. As Aristotle 
says, “No small task is it to hit the mean in each case. 
It is not, for example, any chance comer, but only the 
geometrician, who can find the center of a given circle. 
... Such excellence is rare and praiseworthy and noble.” 

Bellarmine, with his exquisitely tempered intellectual 
balance, was “no chance comer.” He missed the center 
ot very few circles. To appeal to Father Brodrick again: 


The quality of St. Robert Bellarmine’s -mind 
which shines everywhere through his writings is 
his balanced sense of proportion. A healthy inde- 
pendence of judgment was united in him to a 
reverent conservatism. He taught theology in a new 
way, but he did not discard the old ways, nor con- 
sider them superfluous. 


St. Robert was at once the great champion of ortho- 
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doxy and completely a man “of his age.” He was in the 
midst of every major theological controversy. He had a 
remarkable gift for immediately recognizing when com- 
promise was unthinkable and when adaptation and re- 
examination were in order. His approach to the Galileo 
case is a striking illustration. His suggestion to Father 
Foscarini and Galileo that they present their views on 
an hypothetical rather than an absolute basis would 
fare very well if examined in terms of modern scientific 
methodology. 

Certainly we must count as a blessing the current pre- 
occupation with the status of the American Catholic 
intellectual life. But it has its dangers. We Americans, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, have a certain predis- 
position for fads, sudden enthusiasms and crash pro- 
grams. In the matter at hand, for example, perhaps we 
have become unduly enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of measuring intellectual achievement by counting 
noses or names in Who’s Who manuals and by listing 
“publication” credits. 

St. Robert Bellarmine can help us keep clear the 
image of the fully-educated Christian man that our sys- 
tem of higher education is concerned with producing. 
For Bellarmine was a splendid professional scholar. 
(“He has not his equal for learning in the Church of 
God,” Clement VIII said when he bestowed upon him 
the red hat.) The sheer volume of his published work, 
both technical and devotional, is awe-inspiring. 

Yet Bellarmine was no mere “specialist” in the narrow, 
deadening sense of the term. His biographer notes: 


He composed and played songs, he wrote and 
read poetry, he watched the pageant of creation 
with wonder and praise in his heart. . . . He took 
an interest in science and became a good friend of 
the man who revolutionized it, Galileo. 


Most remarkable of all, perhaps, Bellarmine had an 
inexhaustible interest in the work and problems of other 
men in every area of achievement. He was a great 
patron as well as a great scholar; a great amateur as 
well as a great professional. His life remains as an elo- 
quent appeal for intellectual breadth as a primary goal 
of higher education. 

The Church herself implicitly seems to encourage the 
notion of establishing St. Robert Bellarmine as the 
patron saint of the special intellectual movements and 
interests of our day. In the collect of the Mass for his 
feast day, she directs us to beseech God, through the 
intercession of St. Robert, that “we may grow in the 
love of truth.” 

Surely we here reach the heart of the matter. From 
the love of truth comes the zeal of scholarship and the 
intellectual integrity upon which scholarship rests. The 
same love sustains men through the long, painful work 
which is the price of intellectual accomplishment. The 
love of truth brushes aside partisan prejudices and bat- 
ters down ghetto walls. It is the love which, if served 
faithfully, restlessly mounts from the limited partici- 
pated truth of things to the love of Truth Itself. 

It is worth our attention this week that we are en- 
couraged by the Church to seek such a love through the 
intercession and example of St. Robert Bellarmine. 
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Christian Family Movement, 1960 


Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


T= WINTER business meeting of the Christian 


Family Movement has neither the excitement 

of its circus-type annual convention nor the 
power-charged atmosphere of a smoke-filled room. It 
is more like a New England town meeting, where there 
is a noticeable absence of prepared speeches and the 
presence of people who know each other well enough 
to speak their minds without fear of offending. Tiiis 
intramural, give-and-take atmosphere offers a fine op- 
portunity to assess the movement after a decade of its 
existence. 

The 1960 meeting at the Fatima Retreat House on 
the Notre Dame Campus was officially the semiannual 
meeting of the movement's governing body, the Co- 
ordinating Committee. This body is composed of a 
couple and a priest from each diocese in the United 
States and Canada in which CFM exists. About fifty 
couples and fifteen priests were in attendance. 


TRUE STRENGTH 


At one session each couple gave a short report of 
the movement in their diocese. These reports were 
largely a recital of projects of local groups. In Portland, 
Ore., the main concern was the World Refugee Year. 
They considered the thirteen families which they had 
resettled to be only a start. In Omaha, Neb., CFM 
represented the diocese at hearings of a Congressional 
subcommittee on indecent literature and in preparation 
for the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. In the Diocese of Saginaw, Mich., they were 
arranging a God-and-man lecture series and an art 
exhibit. Richmond, Va., reported on its racial integra- 
tion efforts and its work on behalf of lay missionaries. 
The Detroit groups were involved in projects dealing 
with foreign students, retarded children and a citizens’ 
committee on religious liberties. Chicago’s CFM had 
sponsored a lecture series on politics and lent support 
to projects dealing with migrant workers, film forums 
and urban renewal. It is difficult to think of a single 
facet of American life which did not become the con- 
cern of some CFM group across the country. 

Unless one has had experience with CFM at the local 
level, the detailing of reports can be quite deceptive. 
Actually, the strength of the movement is not in its 
projects, in spite of their impressiveness. CFM is basic- 





Fr. GEANEY, 0.3.A., is author of Christians in a Changing 
World (Fides, 1959). His booklet CFM and the Priest 
is due to be published in June by the Christian Family 
Movement. 
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ally a couple-centered form of Christian witness. 
Through its concern with every facet of life that even 
remotely touches the family, it helps members to live 
an integrated Christian life. 

CFM specializes in producing good neighbors. Its 
best work is done in the apartment building, the block 
or the rural community in which the couple lives. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to conceive of a San Francisco 
layman boarding a plane ‘for South Bend on Friday 
morning to tell the national committee that families who 
hardly spoke to each other are warm and friendly, that 
parishioners are more cooperative, or that 28 people 
in one parish attended their first city council session 
after a meeting on political life. These are pedestrian 
things that every Christian should be doing, so on the 
plane he searches his mind for sensational projects to 
report—adopting Korean babies, for instance. 

Is true Christian friendship or love pedestrian? Can 
it be taken for granted in the enchanting land of sub- 
urbia, where the “cult of togetherness” finds its midday, 
ritualistic expression in coffee-klatches? And where does 
friendliness gush forth more than in our own living 
rooms, when the unctuous and toothy ad man tells us 
about his soap? Or is there a compulsiveness about 
our “togetherness” which betrays our deep-seated in- 
security and consequent distrust, loneliness and neu- 
rotic clamors for constant support and approval? Maybe 
this explains the high incidence of alcoholism among 
both men and women in upper income suburbs. 

Erich Fromm writes trenchantly in The Sane Society: 

There is not much love or hate to be found in 

human relations of our day. There is, rather, a 

superficial friendliness, and a more than super- 

ficial fairness, but behind that surface is distance 

and indifference. 
In all human relationships, whether in an apartment 
building or an office, Fromm’s distinction between 
superficial friendship and Christian love can be recog- 
nized. It is something sensed rather than defined. It is 
this inability to assess ‘and’ verbalize the quality of 
Christian friendship that makes it difficult to spell out 
the goals of CFM in terms of brotherly love. 

In the ‘thirties Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin 
dramatized the need we had of Houses of Hospitality 
for the hungry, the thirsty, the homeless and the naked. 
Unfortunately, these love centers expanded and con- 
tracted with the business cycle, as though love and 
friendship were subject to market fluctuations. In an 
affluent society there is little drama in, or patience for, 
the storefront Christianity of the ‘thirties. 
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We would like to think that every time a coupie 
stand before a priest and pronounce their marriage 
vows, another family-style House of Hospitality has 
been established in some neighborhood. Because the 
couple standing at the altar is so enmeshed in our secu- 
lar culture, there is little hope that they will rise above 
their surroundings and create an oasis which will bring 
peace, light and refreshment to all who come in contact 
with its members. It is to this task that CFM addresses 
itself. CFM is a school for teaching the art of loving 
through the present-day realities of family life. With 
every couple joining CFM there is the prayer and hope 
that, given two or three years under the discipline 
of the movement, love will find a trysting place in 
another neighborhood. 


CFM PROCEDURE 


Probably the greatest thing the storefronts did was 
to teach the meaning of love to the staff and volunteers. 
It helped close the gap in communications between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots.” Somehow the affluent 
must come to a firsthand knowledge of the people in 
our pockets of poverty and our racial islands. A graph 
or a table plotting incomes and places is not enough. 
Ordinarily there must be some emotional experience 
supporting the knowledge if love is to flame. This 
CFM attempts to provide by its discussion-action 
method. Slowly and haltingly it leads people through 
a feet-wetting process to discovering Christ in others. 

CFM is aware that if its concept of love is genuine, 
it must reach beyond the patio and the barbecue pit. 
Without divorcing themselves from the challenge of 
love in their own backyard, each couple must see a 
neighborhood in the context of the entire metropolitan 
area and widen their vision to a concern for the blacks 
in the Union of South Africa. With our residential areas 
stratified according to incomes, the eliciting of this 
emotional experience of the needs of other categories 
of peoples demands creative programing and discern- 
ing local leadership. 

CFM usually starts in a parish unostentatiously. 
Following the outlines suggested for beginners, the 
couples begin to explore a new way of life. It is an 
exciting adventure for a couple who, after years of 
married life, have tended to take each other, the chil- 
dren, the home and all they have in common, for 
granted. Conversation has a tendency to descend to 
the trivial, except in moments of crisis. Without being 
aware of it, couples can be growing apart. In the early 
meetings they look through new lenses at themselves, 
their spouses, their children, the other couples in the 
group, the chaplain and their neighbors. It is simply 
a reassessing of established human relationships in 
terms of the Gospel teaching on love. 

When, in the quiet of the evening, after the children 
are in bed, a couple prepare for a meeting by discussing 
what our Lord means in a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture, they are really probing the deepest issues of life 
and getting to know each other again at ever deeper 
levels. During this first year or two in CFM, they are 
putting their spiritual house in order. Family prayer, 
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more frequent and intelligent participation in the 
liturgy, spiritual reading and more service to the neigh- 
bors become woven into a new marriage garment. Once 
a couple has experience in living this integrated Chris- 
tian life, there is the promise that this new-found life 
will continue to unfold, expressing itself in ways un- 
dreamed of and giving their children a faster start 
toward an understanding of Christianity. 

After CFM brings its couples through this preliminary 
training course, it exposes them, in its annual programs, 
to every facet of the social teachings of the Church. 
This year, the theme is political life. Next year it will 
be international life. At each meeting of the coordinat- 
ing committee, there is an endless and agonizing 
reappraisal of the effectiveness of these programs. 

Some cannot understand why a family movement 
concerns itself with mental health, racial problems and 
international affairs, when we have mental health 
societies, interracial councils and a United Nations. 
CFM claims that families who wish to be modern 
apostles of the family must be exposed to all facets 
of family living. Couples are more effective witnesses 
for Christ if they know how to deal with disturbed 
neighbors or with rumors which give rise to racial dis- 
turbances, or if they see their responsibilities to neigh- 
bors abroad in terms of foreign visitors and lay mis- 
sionaries. 

CFM does not produce experts in these fields. It 
merely does what a political party or any large organi- 
zation does for its precinct captains or field representa- 
tives. It gives them an understanding of or a feel for 
the issues, so that they can relay the information to 
the rank and file. The 
pronouncements of the 
Popes and bishops have 
little meaning until 
they can be explained 
and implemented by 
the people in the neigh- 
borhood. It is from 
such specialized pro- 
grams that the projects 
reported at the Notre 
Dame meeting came. 
If CFM embarked on 
such programs without 
insisting on _ initial 
training in the more 
elementary forms of charity, it would run the risk of 
turning out experts and actionists in the social field at 
the cost of making them poor spouses and parents. 

The question mooted most at the executive meeting 
was the future of the movement. Although CFM is 
still growing nationally and internationally, in a few 
dioceses where it has been established for more than 
a decade, the membership has crested. The dropouts 
become pronounced after couples have been members 
a number of years. The leaders of the movement con- 
tinue to ask themselves whether a high rate of turnover 
is good or bad. 

One view holds that two or three years in CFM gives 
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a couple sufficient time to reorientate their married life 
along apostolic lines. When couples drop out of CFM, 
they will have more time to implement Catholic social 
principles in organizations which bear no Catholic label. 
It is in this latter type of organization that effective 
institutional change can be best advanced. In this view, 
CFM is a training course with a flexible but definite 
terminus for most couples. 

The opposite view holds that people will not main- 
tain an intense level of spiritual life and an interest 
in the social apostolate without the support of apostolic 
group life in the CFM. Parish life without a pervasive 
liturgical orientation and groupings for the mutual 
encouragement of apostolic-minded parishioners is 
hardly sufficient to support a high level of crusading 
endeavor. They hold that members must retain at least 


some connection with the movement to maintain their 
effectiveness. 

Obviously, this question will not be settled by a 
consensus of delegates. It will be settled locally by 
individual couples assessing their spiritual needs, their 
apostolic responsibilities and what the movement has 
to offer. The most hopeful omen at the meeting, for 
CFM’s future development, was its relentless spirit of 
self-criticism. Its continual re-examination of goals 
should dictate the changes necessary for both survival 
and effectiveness. One can, of course, become overly 
serious about survival. Only the Church must continue 
among men. Organizations which the Holy Spirit in- 
spires come and go in response to cultural settings and 
the generosity of men. “The Spirit breathes where It 
will.” 





State of the Question 


vidual spiritual retreats, farming, medi- 
cal care, ceramics, painting, stained- 
glass making, sculpture, printing and 
architecture. The Community tounded 





FURTHER NOTES ON A PROTESTANT COMMUNITY 


a dairy cooperative in the district of 
Cluny, and it is also very active in the 
French physicians association for rural 
medicine. 


With an eye to current interest in the possibility of reunion 
among all Christians, Stanley B. Marrow, S.J., recently (Am. 1/9) 
introduced American Catholics to a welcome experiment in ecu- 
menical endeavor by some French Protestants. Two members of 
the religious community he described add a footnote to this story. 





To THE Eprror: While staying at Pack- 
ard Manse, a Protestant ecumenical cen- 
ter in the Boston area, we have read 
the article on our Community, “A Cal- 
vinist Cluny,” by Stanley B. Marrow, 
S.J. We wish first of all to express our 
gratitude to America for the interest 
shown by the publication of this article, 
and to Fr. Marrow for the spirit in 
which he wrote it. However, the image 
of our Community resulting from this 
article needs some correction to be ac- 
curate. First, it should be said that our 
Community, though called Community 
of Cluny during the first years, calls 
itself and is known today as the Com- 
munity of Taizé. The other corrections 
we would like to make can be brought 
under the three following headings. 


Liturgical Life 


There are three daily offices. Those 
celebrated each morning and evening 
have a pattern which comes very close 
to that of Lauds or Vespers; that at 
noon consists in a silent meditation in 
common. Normally, the Eucharist is cel- 
ebrated three times a week. Other acts 
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of worship or devotion are regarded as 
belonging to the sphere of personal 
piety and are matters considered by 
each Brother with his spiritual director. 
The novices say Compline together in 
addition. 

The liturgical texts have been chosen 
by the Community out of the treasury 
of the Church of all times and all places, 
taking into account both the continuing 
liturgical traditions of history and 
present-day rediscoveries. The fact that 
the Brothers belong to different tradi- 
tions (both Lutheran and Calvinist, and 
within these traditions in some instances 
to nationally different liturgical schools) 
prevents the Community from using one 
liturgical tradition, which would, as it 
were, impose itself. The Eucharist and 
the daily offices are celebrated in 
French, We sing the Psalms according 
to the psalmody of Fr. Joseph Gelineau, 
S.J., as is done in many Catholic and 
Protestant parish churches in France. 

Between the morning and the eve- 
ning offices, there is the work day. The 
work presently performed at Taizé is 
as follows: theological studies, indi- 


“The worship of Christ expressed by 
the liturgy is effective insofar as the 
same praise continues to inform the 
humblest tasks. . . . For your prayers 
to be real, you must be at grips with 
hard work, . . . Your prayer will be- 
come total when it is one with your 
work, .. . At each hour pray, work or 
rest as is fitting; but let the whole be 
in God” (Rule of Taizé). 

“Be present in the midst of your day 
and age; adapt yourself to the condi- 
tions of the moment. . . . Love the dis- 
possessed, all those who, living amid 
man’s injustice, thirst after justice. 
Jesus had for them special concern” 
(Rule of Taizé). 


Presence in the World 


Today, there are 41 Brothers in the 
Community of Taizé. They live either 
at Taizé itself or are sent, two or three 
together, “on mission” to places where 
modern human life comes to a certain 
focus. There they live in solidarity with 
their fellow men and try to be among 
them as “signs of Christ’s presence 
among all men,” signs of His love, 
“bearers of joy” and a “ferment of 
unity.” Thus we find Brothers on mis- 
sion at Treichville on the Ivory Coast 
(Africa), living with the natives of 
that country of rapid social change; in 
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Algiers, in the midst of the population’s 
trials of this postcolonial age; in Mar- 
seilles, working in factories, sharing the 
conditions of life of their fellow work- 
men and experiencing within their own 
existence the reasons for the workmen’s 
struggle for justice; in eastern France, 
as pastors of two local parishes, in an 
area where a rapid industrialization 
process is taking place; in the United 
States, engaged in ecumenical work, 
especially with Catholics and Protest- 
ants in New England. The apostolic 
character of the Brothers’ activities ex- 
presses itself through prayer and 
friendship rather than through involve- 
ment in some direct campaign or ex- 
ternal action. 

Some among our Brothers are being 
trained in the field of sociology, and 
at a small distance from Taizé there is a 
conference center which from Easter on 
will open its doors for people of all 
convictions and from all over the world 
who desire to meet and deal together 
with today’s world problems. To im- 
plant a spirit of openness; to arouse a 
thirst for a clear knowledge of the re- 
ality of human societies; to feed stirred- 
up curiosity with objective information 
while ceaselessly overcoming prejudices; 
to train men who would apply them- 
selves to these problems of our time 
and enter into the large current of con- 
temporary sociology: these are the aims 
contemplated by the so-called Cormatin 
Encounters, which will meet in that 
center, 

As we have already indicated, the 
Brothers of Taizé are members of differ- 
ent Protestant churches. This very fact 
makes it undesirable for the Com- 
munity as such to be institutionally in- 


' tegrated within either one or the other 


Protestant church. It tries to avoid the 
dangers which are inherent in this po- 
sition by respecting all the church au- 
thorities with whom it comes in con- 
tact, and by taking seriously the di- 
rectives they want to give it. The 
Community takes an explicit part in the 
life of the Lutheran and of the Re- 
formed Churches through the parish 
ministry of some of its ordained Broth- 
ers (8 out of the 41 Brothers have been 
ordained by either one or the other 
Protestant church), by preaching and 
lecturing in retreats and conferences, 
by holding parish missions, by receiv- 
ing pastors and laymen at Taizé for 
retreats, and by participating in the life 
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ot the local parishes where the Broth- 
ers may find themselves sent out on 
mission. 

As Fr. Marrow pointed out so well, 
concern for a future visible unity of all 
Christians is the dominant mark of our 
vocation. We should, as our Rule says, 
“be consumed with burning zeal” for 
that unity. Now, if “unity at home” 
were to be forgotten (that is, unity 
within the Community as well as unity 
within the Church to which one be- 
longs), that would put the stamp of 
hypocrisy upon all longing for unity 
among actually separated Christians. 
As to this “longing,” the Community 
lives in close contact with the institu- 
tions of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. At the same time, active re- 
lations are maintained with many per- 
sonages and institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in France and abroad 
as well as in Rome itself. But these rela- 
tions can be fruitful, in terms of growth 
towards visible unity, only insofar as the 
Community does not place itself some- 
how or somewhere outside the life of 
the different Protestant churches, 

That is why we will always object to 
being called a kind of high church 
movement, First, because we are not 
“a movement,” but a religious com- 
munity leading a regular life; but also 
because we do not feel apart from other 
members of our churches as to our 
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“churchmanship.” If we did set our- 
selves apart, we would greatly hinder 
the realization of our own vocation in 
its search for unity. Fr. Maurice Villain, 
a close friend of our Community, was 
perhaps able to discover some features 
in Taizé’s life that could be found too 
within some high church movement. 
But that does not mean that Taizé 
should be considered such a movement. 
Besides, it must be remembered that 
this impression of Fr. Villain dates 
from 1946—three years, that is, before 
the first seven Brothers took their sol- 
emn vow and, by that act, brought the 
Community into final being. 


We are afraid of “ghettos,” both ot 
Christians living in the world in general, 
and of some Christians within their own 
church. So we require from the mem- 
bers of our Third Order, for example, 
active and total integration in the life 
of their own parishes. This Third Order 
(the Third- Order of Unity) resulted 
from the Grande Communauté, men- 
tioned in Fr. Marrow’s article, and is 
attiliated to our Community as well as 
to the Community of Grandchamp 
(Switzerland), a Sisterhood of about 
85 members. It was in 1953 that Taizé 
and Grandchamp entered into unity, 
by adopting the same rule, the same 
lifetime vows, the same liturgical prac- 
tice, the same dominant trend of voca- 
tion, etc. 


Meaning of Church-Life 


The following quotation from our 
Prior’s recent book Vivre T'aujourd’hui 
de Dieu (prefaced both by Cardinal 
Gerlier, Primate of France, and by 
Pastor Boegner, president of the French 
Protestant Churches Federation, and 
soon to be published in this country by 
Helicon Press) may provide an il- 
lustration of the Community's feeling 
about what is the true nature of Church- 
life: 

The Church of Christ is alive 
in the measure that her institutions 
are animated by the charity of her 
faithful. She is strong when her 
members arm themselves, day after 
day, with the unlimited patience 
of faith. She is humble while her 
own people, far from judging her 
with the bitterness of self-satisfac- 
tion, consent to love her to the 
point of giving their lives in order 
to try to renew her institutions to- 
day and again (p. 136). 

The dynamic character of our Com- 
munity and of its life makes it very 
difficult indeed to give a historical sur- 
vey and to draw conclusions about it, 
based on a certain period of its history. 
Also, far from addressing reproaches 
to Fr. Marrow, we wish rather to as- 
sure him of our deep, fraternal and 
respectful union with him in the love 
of Christ and in our common concern 
for “a unity in essentials, a liberty in 
nonessentials and a charity in all 
things” to be visibly established among 
all Christians. 

LAURENT VAN BOMMEL 

Gerarp Hun1 

(FRERES DE TAIZE) 
Stoughton, Mass. 
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The Russian Mystique 


C J McNaspy 


ssuEs OF Pravda in early 1960, when not commiserat- 
| ing with Fidel Castro, allotted a great deal of space 
to an anniversary relatively unnoticed outside of 
Russia—the centenary of Anton Chekhov's birth. Sur- 
prisingly, this writer is hailed not so much as a prede- 
cessor of the Russian Revolution but rather as an au- 
thentic portrayer of the Russian spirit. Just what is this 
spirit? What is the Russian “soul,” “mind,” “ethos” or 
“mystique”? If there exists such a thing, we Americans 
feel compelled to know something about it. 

The search into the Russian mystique is no new 
thing. In Dostoevski’s The Possessed, Trofimovitch is 
always trying to find someone with whom to drink 
champagne and exchange views “about Russia and the 
Russian spirit, about God in general and the Russian 
God in particular.” Trofimovitches are common in Rus- 
sian novels even today, despite luniks, sputniks and 
other technological emphases. 

By “mystique,” I take it, we mean an unformulated 
set of values that utterly engage our thinking and feel- 
ing, something we try to embody in our own lives and 
that of others, a sort of prelogical substratum of 
thought-patterns and a way of life. A mystique is a basic 
intuition, impervious to reason, not susceptible of defini- 
tion. In this rather large and loose sense most of us are 
possessed of an American mystique, strong and diverse, 
immensely real and driving. Every people or large cul- 
tural segment is prone to take refuge in a mystique, at 
least when its way of life is threatened or when dialogue 
breaks down. 

Rightly chary of analyzing other national characters 
and the personality structures of remote primitive cul- 
tures, social psychologists are doubly cautious when 
closer to home. “A sprawling modern society like our 
own’ is peculiarly hard to study when one is committed 
either for or against it. Yet such studies go on, with the 
blessing of Otto Klineberg and Unesco. Salvador de 
Madariaga, when he wrote so piquantly of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, surely realized that his in- 
sights were intuitive rather than strictly scientific, but 
his work still intrigues positivistic scholars. 

One need not be a professional musician to discern 
a Russian strain in most Russian music, whether that of 
Mikhail Glinka of a century ago or of Shostakovich to- 
day. More European than Mussorgsky, still Tchaikovsky 
and Stravinsky are unmistakably Russian. Boris Godu- 





Fr. McNaspy, s.J., dean of the School of Music, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, contributed “Khrushchev’s 
Visit—in “Pravda” (Am. 10/17/59). 
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nov, matchless in many ways, is possibly the most 
nationalistic of operas. And who could mistake a Rublev 
icon for something non-Russian? Dostoevski, Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Chekhov, Gogol, Gorki, Blok, even Pushkin 
and Pasternak (individualist and cosmopolitan as they 
are) are unabashedly Russian. Nikolai Berdyaev un- 
hesitatingly asserts that “the structure of the Russian 
soul is all its own and completely different from that of 
Westerners.” 

Perhaps because books offer a better means of under- 
standing than music or painting, Charles Malik has 
urged that a two-volume anthology of Russian literature 
be made compulsory reading for UN delegates, since it 
is “impossible to understand and meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge without a minimum acquaintance with the great- 
est Russian literature, its beauty and pathos and free- 
dom, reflecting the mysterious depths of the Russian 
soul.” 


MYSTERY AND DEPTH 


As always, the Russians have a proverb for it: “An- 
other's soul is darkness.” To enter into this exceptionally 
“other” Russian soul takes more than the usual effort 
to be fair. De Custine, in his recently popularized 
memoirs, sounds suspiciously like an angry young man, 
dispossessed and unprosperous: after an unpleasant tour 
back in 1839 he found the Russians “regimented Tar- 
tars, nothing more.” But, entertaining though his work 
is as an impression of Tsardom, something kinder and 
calmer needs to be said. A serious effort to be dispas- 
sionate may help one avoid facile categorizing and se- 
lective quotation. : 

“I have always been a real Russian,” wrote Dostoev- 
ski, and his work taken as a whole has been called a 
“Russian interpretation of the universal.” To read 
Dostoevski is, according to many who seem to know, to 
read in great part the Russian mystery. Universally hu- 
man, he is most himself when exploring the mazes of 
the Russian soul, its contradictions and antinomies. In 
him (his novels as well as the notes) we observe at 
their most vivid and poignant, the heights and depths, 
the diabolical and the angelic, the “apocalypsist” and 
the “nihilist.” If there is a recent Shakespeare, is he not 
Dostoevski? One may put Tolstoy beside him to take 
care of the more level areas between peaks and abysses. 

Reading these and the other major Russian writers 
one invariably notes a tendency toward boundlessness. 
The Russian soul resists limits, moderation, halfway 
houses. It rejects the golden mean as merely a gilded 
mediocrity. Culture, as the West understands it, is quite 
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beneath the Russian mystique. “We are not a people of 
culture,” boasts one of their giants, “but of revelation 
and inspiration.” Tolstoy came to be ashamed of his 
War and. Peace and Anna Karenina; they were too 
much of this world, not eschatological enough. His 
later works become more absolute, more maximal, more 
Dostoevskian. True, Chekhov's characters are muted 
and pale; yet together they evoke the horror of in- 
effectualness and futility. After Chekhov (we see now), 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 was not only possible 
but inescapable. Gorki is in some ways more typical, 
and his lacerating Autobiography and Mother must be 
known by anyone who would understand Russia. 

Another trait of the Russian mystique, obvious to 
every reader, is an intense seriousness. From slave- 
raiding to Tartar domination, how many great nations 
have been through a like crucible of suffering? What 
Ivan Karamazov says of his generation in The Brothers 
Karamazov, applies to every Russian generation of 
which we have literary evidence: “Young Russia is talk- 
ing about nothing but the eternal questions.” In his 
Russian Religious Mind, Georgii Fedotov observes that 
the Russian national character fosters the “growth of a 
cosmic consciousness.” Everything is serious to the 
Russian, even his drinking bouts and jests. Zenlovski 
notes the “primacy of ethics” in Russian thought. End- 
less soul-searching, an infinite scrutiny of motives and 
moral issues are the preoccupation of most significant 
writers from Mikhail Lermontov to Boris Pasternak, 
distasteful as Yuri Zhivago found this. 

Conspicuous too in Russian letters is a sense of the 
sacral. The Russian may lose God but he retains a 
nostalgia for Him. Few nations have contributed more 
importantly to our fund of spiritual and mystical litera- 
ture, as one may see from Sheed & Ward’s Treasury of 
Russian Spirituality. George Florovski notes that Rus- 
sian icons “testify to the depth, complexity and subtlety 
of the ancient Russian spiritual experience.” By com- 
parison, most of our modern sacred art is deplorably 
tawdry. The Slavonic ritual (even seen in photographs 
or in Eisenstein’s Ivan the Terrible) carries us into the 
divine presence. Was there ever a liturgy such as this? 
Communism has, for all its materialism and cult of tech- 
nology, appropriated and secularized this feeling for 
ceremony, with pilgrimages to the Lenin-Stalin mauso- 
leum and party exploitation of symbolism and collec- 
tivist uplift. In Gorki’s words, “what the people want is 
mystery.” 

Little wonder that a zest for sacrifice, something of a 
martyr complex, appears again and again in Russian 
literature. No reader of Dostoevski can forget the scene 
in The Idiot where, with full deliberation, an entire 
fortune is thrown into the flames. Turgenev feelingly 
tells of a young girl calmly seeking martyrdom for a 
human cause. “Scratch a Russian and you find a martyr,” 
goes the saying. Psychologists may discuss whether this 
masochistic impulse is the obverse of nihilism. “The 
passion for destruction is a creative passion,” is Michael 
Bakunin’s paradoxical formula, while Nechaev shouts 
uniquivocally: “Destroy everything!” 

An ambivalent attitude toward suffering, with com- 
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passion and heartlessness alternating, may be discerned 
everywhere in Russian letters. Gogol’s Great Cloak, a 
microcosm of Russia, shows this so abundantly that 
Dostoevski exclaimed: “We are all come down from 
Gogol’s Cloak.” Russian writers, more than others of 
comparable stature, seem to be endowed with universal 
responsiveness and sympathy. Yet suffering is admin- 
istered and portrayed with what appears to be undue 
relish. Vissarion Belinsky thus described his peculiar 
love for humanity: “To render the smallest fraction of 
it happy, I believe I could exterminate the rest of it by 
fire and sword.” 

A more cynical kind of pity is portrayed in the 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. “Men will become free 
when they renounce freedom. We shall give them an 
unexciting, modest happiness, suitable to the feeble 
creatures that they are. Certainly we shall make them 
work, but in their spare time we shall organize their 
life like a children’s game. We shall allow them even 
sin, knowing that they are so weak and helpless.” These 
are no more Dostoevski’s own sentiments than they are 
authentic history, but it is not hard to recognize them 
as prophetic. 

A fierce consciousness of destiny marks the Russian 
mystique. Doubtless every nation, however insignifi- 
cant, claims some historic mission, and Dostoevski holds 
that “every great people must believe that the salvation 
of the world resides in it and in it alone.” Yet, except 
for the brief Nazi aberration, Russian more than any 
Western literature of modern times seems pervaded by 
this messianic sense. Today’s 
Russian people are the “God- 
bearers,” unique and deeply 
aware of a predestinate his- 
toric purpose. Alone they are 
“to regenerate and save the 
world in the name of a new 
God,” as Shatov ecstatically 
puts it, “and to them are given 
the keys of life and of the new 
world.” Lenin had little diffi- 
culty directing this holy fa- 
talism to his own purposes. 

The Slavophiles, with Aleksiei Khomiakov a typical 
example, envision Russia as “called to stand at the fore- 
front,” possessing a high vocation to become “the most 
Christian of all human societies.” Sherer, in War and 
Peace, bursts out: “Russia alone must save Europe!” 
Vladimir Soloviev, no mere Slavophile, believed that 
Russia alone among the great nations was free from 
limitedness and one-sidedness, elevated above narrow 
specialized interests, indifferent to all pettiness. “The 
supreme power to which the Russian people has to in- 
troduce mankind is not of this world. Russia’s great his- 
torical mission is a religious mission in the highest 
sense of the word.” Khrushchev’s visit to America was 
officially hailed as the (secular) salvation of the world, 
and the messianism of Marxism is a political common- 
place. Moscow, the Third and Eternal Rome, apotheo- 
sized as the very heart of Mother Russia, is now capital 
of the entire socialistic world. Long ago a monk of 
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Pskov wrote to Vasili Il: “Two Romes have fallen, a 
third stands, and a fourth shall not be.” 

In contrast, another trait of the multifaceted Russian 
mind seems to be autodenigration. True, Spain’s Gen- 
eration of ’98, like many of America’s literary exiles, re- 
veled in self-criticism, but these were sporadic devia- 
tions, not endemic. Berdyaev grants that the Russian 
national feeling has never been well-balanced, quietly 
assured of itself, free from hysteria. In Book Nine of 
War and Peace, Tolstoy ironically reflects: “A Russian 
is self-assured just because he knows nothing and does 
not want to know anything, since he does not believe 
that anything can be known.” Chaadaev laments: “We 
have no enchanting memories, no satisfying pictures 
drawn from our past. We are involuntary outcasts of 
history. Lonely in the world, we have given nothing to 
the world.” Stavrogin, raging against “Russian indo- 
lence, degrading impotence to produce ideas, revolting 
parasitism among nations,” condemns all Russians “to 
be extirpated for the good of humanity.” Leon Trotsky 
acridly called Russia’s messianism the “messianism of 
backwardness.” 

Can all these traits be made to coalesce into a co- 
herent picture? Depth psychologists (not at all in favor 
in the Soviet Union) have searched for hints and 
causes. Gorer and Rickman’s well-known “swaddling” 
theory, while not uncritically accepted, is taken serious- 
ly by many pediatricians, anthropologists and educa- 
tionists. Briefly put, it suggests that the restraint put on 
the child’s gross muscular movement during infancy 
and its extreme relief on being “unswaddled” may ex- 
plain the Russian’s acceptance of endless restraints, to- 
gether with his orgiastic pleasures and “avalanche fan- 
tasies.” Impervious to the physical, the Russian concen- 
trates on emotion, guilt, shame. (His language is un- 
usually rich in terms expressing many nuances of these 
feelings.) He learns to be indifferent to pain, his own 
and another’s. His passion for talk is an “unswaddling 
of the soul.” Conspiracy becomes a Russian pastime, 
while stubborn opposition to neutrality, xenophobia 
(which does not imply lack of hospitality) and sus- 
picion are endemic. One meets strong attitudes toward 
authority, an interchangeability of love and hate, in- 
difference toward Western norms of self-control, punc- 
tuality, privacy. The Russian is (or was before the 
Revolution ), by Western standards, singularly “uncom- 
pulsive.” 

Henry V. Dicks places great stress on harsh authority 
figures, remote though omnipresent. The famed leaders 
of the past are usually called “the Great” or “the Ter- 
rible” (in several senses of the word “terrible” ). Russia’s 


intolerable legacy of misfortune is read on every page, 


of her history. Tragedy is protean and pervasive, from 
Tsars to commissars. The Russian personality structure 
is found to be basically oral, implying a great need for 
affectional protection and security. It loves the “Little 
Father,” be he Nicholas or Nikita. Russia has on the 
whole not shared the urban tradition of Western Eu- 
rope, with its controls and balance of powers. Hence 
there seems little emphasis on Western values—orderli- 
ness, neatness, protocol, sanitation. The Russian per- 
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sonaltiy oscillates between inordinate physical gratifica- 
tion and an interest in mysticism. 

Other observers, as unalike as Edward Crankshaw 
and Berdyaev, stress the influence of geography and 
climate and the limitless plain—harsh, bleak, shapeless, 
equalitarian, immoderate, uncompromising. These fac- 
tors are believed to have helped mold the Russian—an 
anarchist at heart, reacting toward autocracy as an anti- 
dote to anarchy. Featureless steppes have imposed a 
monotonous cast on Russian life. Even today’s Moscow, 
show place of the Soviet empire, strikes visitors as dis- 
tressingly uniform and colorless. How far one can push 
this “psychology of the steppe” may, like the factors al- 
ready mentioned, never be a matter of agreement 
among anthropologists. As in most problems involving 
historical or ethnological assessment, numberless 
variables must be correlated, most of them admitting 
of little exact definition or quantification. 

In two important recent studies, The Russian Mind 
and The Russian Intelligentsia, Stuart Ramsay Tomp- 
kins lines up much of what we have seen into two 
underpinning Russian habits of mind: a firm belief in 
the uniqueness of Russian national culture and a fanati- 
cal devotion to an abstract idea. He also finds two pre- 
dominant characteristics of Russian thought: a preoc- 
cupation with theory to the exclusion of facts and the 
acceptance of an intuition as a fixed point in thought. 
If one may briefly polarize the constant tensions of the 
Russian mystique at all, Tompkins’s summary seems as 
adequate as any. Doubtless many, perhaps all, of these 
cultural ingredients, taken separately, can be found in 
other social groups. What I believe especially Russian 
is their peculiar constellation or configuration. The same 
few musical notes are found in most folk music. Gen- 
uine differences lie in modality and pattern. 


IS SOVIET MAN CHANGED? 


A doubt must haunt the reader: even if all the above 
may once have represented the Russian mystique, how 
much of it is transferable to the “New Soviet Man”? 
He has apparently brooked discipline, organization, 
drive, and now seems highly structured and possessed 
of boundless ambition. Gustav Wetter has recently 
shown why dialectical materialism “should have found 
acceptance specifically on Russian soil.” Apart from 
obvious affinities that everyone notes, Wetter attributes 
the specifically Marxist idealism and its parallels to the 
neo-Platonism deep in the Russian spiritual climate. 
Effortlessly the Russian mystique and communism 
mesh. And Sobornost, that typically Russian pentecostal, 
collectivist sense of unity in a common love of God and 
all absolute values, has been monstrously distorted into 
an earth-bound All-mania, an atheistic communion. 

Almost to a man, Russians today are Pavlovians, ac- 
cepting the official dogma of omnipotent conditioning. 
Most American students find human psychology more 
complex, less predictable. Can an age-old mystique, we 
wonder, be altogether metamorphosed within some 
four decades? Lately the Russians too seem to have be- 
gun to wonder. After an initial apostasy from every- 
thing Western and bourgeois, Soviet rulers now con- 
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sider acceptable the music of Tchaikovsky and Rach- 
maninoff (bourgeois if ever music was), certain bour- 
geois tendencies in the visual arts, and, Dostoevski in- 
cluded, even the literature of the last century. The 
Government's attitude toward the Orthodox Church has 
recently changed from overt hostility to an equivocal 
(if more insidious ) toleration. This may be only a sign 
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De Gaulle and the Fifth French Republic 


Charles de Gaulle, President of the 
Fifth French Republic, has received a 
cordial welcome across the United 
States. He has left a new image of the 
“man who runs France.” The old ghost 
of the stubborn, prickly war leader 
who bearded Winston Churchill and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is being laid, 
along with the wraith of the brooding 
authoritarian who would cpme to power 
in order to impose on France some- 
thing akin to totalitarianism. 

Those who, like this reviewer, had 
reason to know what a distorted image 
ot de Gaulle had been implanted some- 
how in the minds of our war leaders 
are not surprised. We had reason to 
recognize de Gaulle’s towering talent 
and his political sensitivity and supple- 
ness. We were confident, despite all the 
wails from Washington, that he was by 
conviction and instinct an ally and not 
an enemy of French and Western 
democracy. We knew that he had a 
moral fibre which would prove, in ways 
then not wholly clear, a source of 
strength to the entire free world. 

What is surprising to us is the depth 
of de Gaulle’s wisdom after his 12 years 
of meditation at Colombey-les-deux- 
Eglises. Surprising, too, are the vigor of 
his daring when it comes to vital deci- 
sions and the serenity of his calm as he 
quietly guides France through troubled 
seas. Hoping to discover how this has 
come to be, we turn to the most recently 
published works in English about le 
Général, and by him. We look about 
also to find out what the Fifth Republic, 
the framework for his activity, really is. 

The first currently published book 
at hand is Stanley Clark’s The Man Who 
Is France (Dodd, Mead, 240p., $3.50). 
This light biography strings together 
many anecdotes about Charles de 
Gaulle. It fails, however, to be the 
honest, serious evaluation of character 
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and growth that the author intended. 
We rather wish, as we put this book 
down, that Mr. Clark had kept to his 
profession as an able travel writer. In 
his praiseworthy effort to evaluate de 
Gaulle he is clearly beyond his depth. 

Next on our desk is General de 
Gaulle’s own book, The War Memoirs 
of Charles de Gaulle, subtitled “Salva- 
tion 1944-1946” (Simon & Schuster, 
346p., $6). This is the third and final 
volume of the General’s record of World 
War II and the immediate aftermath. 
Richard Howard’s able translation has 
caught the feeling of the French original 
—the austerity of the prose of a modern 
Bossuet. The French President’s credo 
emerges with brilliant clarity. 

Here, in his own words, we see the 
granite quality of de Gaulle’s moral 
positions and his concept of the ex- 
ceptional destiny of France likened to 
the “Madonna in the Frescoes.” We 
absorb de Gaulle’s view that every na- 
tion has its own “personality,” and the 
reason why in consequence he favors 
a concert of nations over a federation. 
Likewise we come to comprehend his 
devotion to the “grandeur” of France 
as a goal for his divided people, his 
image of his own role as that of a 
knight-leader of the French, his pas- 
sionate search for clarity and order, and 
his insistence on lucidity over illusion. 
Finally, we read with awe the descrip- 
tion of the inner feelings of this philoso- 
pher in action as a “state of intimate 
struggle . . . wounding the soul as the 
hair shirt tears the penitent at each 
step he takes.” 

Farther along we have General de 
Gaulle’s social philosophy etched with 
clarity. He stands, he says, for a marked 
change in the conditions of the working 
people and for profound limitations up- 
on financial privileges and “coalitions 
of interest.” He upholds a “renewal” 


of victory; it may also be an implicit admission that 
while cultural change is an undenied fact, we are in 
great part our past. A mystique does evolve, but there 
is as yet no proof that, even under official duress, it can 
deny itself. After a recent trip to the Soviet Union, 
Carlo Levi summed up many visitors’ impressions when 
he called his book The Future Has an Ancient Heart. 


of the economy so that it will “serve the 
collectivity before furnishing profits to 
private entities.” 

Turning to foreign policy, General 
de Gaulle, as might be expected, puts 
France on a pedestal, ranks Western 
Europe next, then finds a place for a 
“wider Europe” including European 
Russia (a “white, European nation”) as 
distinguished from Asiatic Russia and 
the “yellow multitude which is China.” 
Finally, with the “Anglo-Saxons” France 
must be a loyal but not a pliant or sup- 
pliant ally. 

In a word, through these pages we 
come to know more of Charles de 
Gaulle than we do of any contemporary 
statesman, except perhaps Winston 
Churchill, We have the satisfaction as 
we put down the book, moreover, that 
we have looked into de Gaulle’s mind. 
The public man has been revealed in his 
private contemplation. 

If our curiosity leads us to probe 
more deeply into the evolution of 
Charles de Gaulle’s thinking, we have 
The Edge of the Sword (Transl. by 
Gerard Hopkins, Criterion Books, 128p., 
$3.50). This is a reprint in translation 
of de Gaulle’s essays that were pub- 
lished in the formative period between 
World Wars I and II. It is startling to 
find here theories already crystallized 
that he was later to apply in action. 
Indeed, most of the precepts of the 
young de Gaulle have a familiar ring, 
like his “There can be no prestige with- 
out mystery.” Already he has formu- 
lated his conception of “grandeur”: 
“It is essential that the plan on which 
the leader has concentrated all his fac- 
ulties shall bear the mark of grandeur.” 
And he has this prescription for lead- 
ers: “The price they have to pay for 
leadership is unceasing_ self-discipline, 
the constant taking of risks and a per- 
petual inner struggle.” He even fore- 
sees the loneliness of his position on the 
pinnacle, “which, according to Faguet, 
is the wretched lot of superior beings.” 

The role of the army within the 
state is defined with clarity by de 
Gaulle the Colonel. The army must 
divest itself of politics and live within 
the nation but apart from it, with its 
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“separate code of behavior, which holds 
it together and gives it life.” It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the 
military code, which is “absolute, per- 
emptory and not to be questioned,” 
with the ways of a political society 
dedicated to “rough and ready solu- 
tions, endless intrigue and decisions 
which are reversed at a moment’s no- 
tice.” But live with the politician the 
soldier must—each working in his own 
medium and not trespassing on the 
other’s preserve. 

There is a rich vein of Gaullist wis- 
dom threading through such essays as 
“The Conduct of War” and “Of Char- 
acter” or “Of Doctrine.” Indeed, we 
close The Edge of the Sword knowing 
President de Gaulle better through the 
lens of Colonel de Gaulle. 

Now, the stage on which Charles de 
Gaulle treads his fearless, cool and per- 
ceptive way is the Fifth French Re- 
public. In France—The New Republic 
(Oceana, 114p., $2.95) we have a 
record of the colloquy conducted on the 
subject of the “Fifth” under the auspices 
of the Fund for the Republic. The par- 
ticipants are the celebrated French 
journalist Raymond Aron and_ the 
Fund’s consultants, among others John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., and former Un- 
der Secretary of State Adolf Berle Jr. 

The introduction by Prof. D. J. Bro- 
gan sets the tone with the idea that 
forces were at play in France—like the 
rapid rise of the birth rate, the “break- 
through” into the new industrial world 
and the “cracking of the cake of cus- 
tom” throughout French society—that 
would have brought change, de Gaulle 
or no de Gaulle. However, when the 
change was precipitated by the crisis 
in Algeria, a Constitution was fitted to 
de Gaulle rather than de Gaulle to the 
Constitution. The consequence is that 
the working of the Constitution has 
underlined Presidential power—toward 
Algeria, in domestic issues, in foreign 
policy and in maintaining order, 

Putting it the other way about, should 
de Gaulle be replaced by another 
President, the chances of a real dead- 
lock are present in the Constitution of 
the Fifth French Republic, which may 
prove to be a “political engine with 
too many brakes.” Moreover, even with 
de Gaulle constitutional ingenuity will 
not do much good if he fails to “double 
the cape” of a solution in Algeria. 

M. Aron’s viewpoint is not dissimilar 
from Prof. Brogan’s. True, the Fourth 
Republic was unable to produce a com- 
mon will and a working governmental 
majority in time of crisis, This derived 
from the fact that there were too many 
“out-of-bounds” deputies of the extreme 
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Right and Left. A breakdown, given im- 
petus by social and economic factors, 
was inevitable, and it came. Thereafter, 
a compromise had to be found between 
a strong parties system (like the Brit- 
ish) and a strong Presidential system 
(like the American). As a consequence, 
a constitutional system was devised 
which, on paper, set up a President who 
was to be less powerful than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, an executive 





branch which was to be theoretically 
separated from both President and As- 
sembly, a Legislature which was to 
retain some powers and a Senate check- 
ing the Assembly. 

Aron admits that this constitution 
could not have been drafted had it not 
been written around the personality of 
Charles de Gaulle. This is notably true 
of the provision which authorizes the 
President in certain instances to take 
full powers and establish something like 
a legal dictatorship. 

What will happen in “normal times” 
—which Aron defines as “after the dis- 
appearance of de Gaulle”—is problem- 
atical. Certainly the position of the 
President will diminish in proportion 
as the powers of the Prime Minister 
and Legislature rise, if the system sur- 
vives at all. 

At the present time, in Aron’s view, 
France has a 19th-century constitution- 
al monarchy with a parliamentary Con- 
stitution that is greatly distrustful of 
universal suffrage. This is fine, M. Aron 
underscores, as long as the French 
people and their deputies want de 
Gaulle to govern for them. It will not 
be so fine when they decide, as they 
surely will, to take government back 
into their own hands, 

The present system of a “Roman dic- 
tatorship with full freedom” may do in 
an abnormal situation. But the situation 
will not always be abnormal. Then 
what will happen, M. Aron asks? He 
answers with a prophecy that there will 
be an evolution characterized by slow 
diminution of the function of the Presi- 
dent and rapid reconquest by Parlia- 
ment of the prerogatives it has lost— 


that, or revolution of the Right or Left. 

The debate which follows, between 
M. Aron and the consultants, is stimulat- 
ing and enlightening as a study in depth 
of the new Constitution and of the legal 
working of the French Community. In- 
teresting, too, are the questions of the 
consultants, which largely point up the 
painful chasm that separates the French 
from the Anglo-Saxon mind. Even the 
playing fields of Eton figure in the 
questioning, and the “rules of the 
game.” Presumably these blessings are 
denied to the French. 

The picture of the Fifth French Re- 
public is completed by Edgar Furniss’ 
France, Troubled Ally (Harper, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 492p., 
$5.75), which is a highly competent, 
scrupulously professional volume with 
an exhaustive bibliography. The history 
of France is treated in detail from 1944, 
and then we have the Fifth rising “from 
Algeria, the grave of the Fourth Re- 
public.” The next five chapters give 
the most complete and reasoned analysis 
published to date in English of Charles 
de Gaulle’s regime, together with its 
domestic, Community and foreign prob- 
lems. ° 
The final chapter of Mr. Furniss’ 
clinical history of contemporary France 
is devoted to “American Policy and de 
Gaulle’s Republic.” It concludes with a 
warning. Americans must bear in mind 
that there is a gap between French as- 
pirations and French capacities. Amer- 
ican policy, ostensibly based on stern 
realities, must not be led by eagerness 
for a dynamic France to underestimate 
the limitations which still affect French 
power. In a word, on the level of high 
policy, American statecraft must tread 
a cautious path in accepting at face 
value the international role claimed by 
President Charles de Gaulle. 

RoBERT PELL 


Compendium by Gilson 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
By Etienne Gilson. Doubleday. 358p. $6.95 


Since most Christian thinkers today are 
indebted in one way or another to 
Etienne Gilson, they will welcome the 
appearance of this introduction to the 
Christian philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Gilson believes that one difficulty 
students encounter is that St. Thomas’ 
writing presumes that the reader is 
familiar with Aristotle’s philosophy. Still 
another difficulty is that the theological 
method of St. Thomas allows him to 
borrow arguments from many diverse 
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best articles from 
the Catholic Press 
published during 
the past year. 





Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


During the past year, such outstand- 
ing periodicals as America, Common- 
weal, Jubilee, and The Sign carried 
articles by eminent Catholic writers 
—articles which deserve to be read 
and re-read. The very best of these 
have been gathered together into one 
sparkling, superbly readable anthol- 
ogy, HARVEST, 1960, by Dan Herr 
of the Thomas More Association, and 
Paul Cuneo, editor of The Critic. 

Here are selections that definitely 
merit publication in- book form, 
articles for every taste and interest 
—serious, humorous, on topics of cur- 
rent interest, and on topics of a more 
timeless quality. 

Other contributors include such 
well-known authors as Christopher 
Dawson, Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy, 
and Lucile Hasley, and Hilda Graef. 
Everyone interested in the state of 
Catholic literature at the turn of the 
decade will want to read HARVEST, 
1960 


wherever good books are sold 


NEWMAN 


Pyess Westminster, Md. 











philosophies. Drawing on years of ex- 
perience, Gilson indicates two keys 
that will help the student. The first key 
is knowledge of the precise way that 
philosophy is used by St. Thomas the 
theologian; the second is understanding 
of St. Thomas’s notion of being and its 
impact on the notion of God, substance 
and efficient causality. 

Guided by these fundamental princi- 
ples, Gilson presents the philosophy of 
St. Thomas in the theological order. 
Since the philosophy of the Summa 
Theologiae is ordered to a theological 
end, it “finds itself included within the 
formal object of theology and becomes 
theological in its own right.” And for 
the very same reason, Gilson insists 
that the order of exposition must be 
theological. 

Accordingly, the exposition of Ele- 
ments of Christian Philosophy moves 
from God, to being, to man. Gilson ex- 
plains that for the theologian the prob- 
lem of the existence of God is 


a question of knowing what phil- 
osophers have known of this truth, 
then . . . of interpreting it, and, 
if necessary, of perfecting it in 
light of a higher truth. 


> 


Gilson’s exposition of St. Thomas 
thought is at once profound and clear. 
Throughout, each section is placed in 
organic relationship to the key ideas 
that control the exposition. Also, this ex- 
position avoids the pedagogical pitfall 
ot oversimplification that necessarily 
leads to “floating ideas.” Moreover, the 
reading of St. Thomas is presented as a 
challenging experience that is ever 
deepening. For as Gilson says: “Some- 
thing new is always there to be learned 
from him.” 

However, anyone who is tempted to 
adopt this book as the text for a course 
in metaphysics should know that many 
Thomists disagree with Gilson’s position 
on the relation between philosophy and 
theology in St. Thomas and in modern 
Thomism. 

For example, Fernand Van Steen- 
berghen in his Philosophical Movement 
in the 13th Century runs directly coun- 
ter to the Gilson thesis. He writes: “In 
my opinion, good scholastic philoso- 
phers make good theologians; and not 
good theologians make good philoso- 
phers.” And, with explicit reference to 
Gilson, in La Communication de létre 
Fr. André Hayen prese1\'s the philoso- 
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Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 


phy of St. Thomas in the philosophical 
order. Also, Paul Vignaux in Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages describes Gilson’s 
position as an extreme view of Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

This controversy is another sign of 
the vigor of Christian thought today. 
But anyone teaching metaphysics 
should be well schooled on the nature 
of this problem, lest both philosophy 
and theology suffer. Certainly a ration- 
alism that would retrace the steps of 
Descartes by isolating philosophy from 
revelation must be avoided. But it 
would be no less disastrous to retrace 
the steps of Meister Eckhart. For the 
theologizing of philosophy would not 
only cut off all varieties of Thomism 
from meaningful discourse with the con- 
temporary intellectual world but also 
undermine the rational basis of specula- 
tive theology. In all of this we must 
strive for a balance of emphases. 

WALTER E. STOKEs 


MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL 
By Michael J. Buckley, D.D. Foreword by 
John C. Heenan, D.D., Archbishop of 
Liverpool. Newman. 214p. $3.50 


This discussion of homosexuality be- 
longs to pastoral theology, which is the 
practical art of applying the principles 
of moral theology. The objective moral- 
ity of homosexuality is so well defined 
that the manuals of moral theology treat 
the subject very briefly. Pastoral theol- 
ogy, on the other hand, adapts its prin- 
ciples to the changing conditions of con- 
temporary life, such as the alleged in- 
crease in the number of homosexuals, 
the modern tendency to discuss the 
problem openly and the claim that 
homosexuality is a physical, inherited 
condition, These are important consid- 
erations in pastoral practice. Fr. Buck- 
ley reviews the evidence from modern 
research—medical, social and psycho- 
logical—before discussing the sub- 
jective morality of the homosexual and 
problems of pastoral treatment. His 
method is to summarize conclusions of 
recognized authorities in the field with 
emphasis on direct quotations, It is clear 
that, in spite of a great deal of valuable 
research and some popular dogmatizing, 
the basic questions in regard to homo- 
sexuality are still unanswered. 
Except for one rare type of homo- 
sexuality, there is no evidence that the 
condition is essentially physical. Ac- 
cording to our present knowledge, the 
homosexual is not an intersex in respect 
to his chromosome complex, balance of 
male and female hormones or secondary 
sex characteristics. The fundamental 
homosexual propensity is best regarded 
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as the fixation of a bad habit; it cannot 
be assumed to exist simply because of 
occasional homosexual actions. Domi- 
nance of maternal authority in the home, 
early initiation to homosexual practices, 
continued segregation of the sexes as 
in boarding school or the armed forces, 
all of these are important factors in 
cases of homosexuality which have been 
studied most carefully. Although it is 
difficult to evaluate the evidence, it does 
seem clear that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the incidence of 
homosexuality; there is still no convinc- 
ing reason to believe that the homo- 
sexual is more compulsive in action 
than the heterosexual. 

Fr. Buckley devotes more than half 
the book to these preliminary topics 
before going on to the conscious and 
unconscious attitudes of the individual 
homosexual and the problem of imputa- 
bility. Confessors and counselors will 
find his suggestions helpful in the prac- 
tical order, although he tends to neglect 
recent discussion of the psychological 
qualities which must be present in the 
practical judgment if a fully responsible 
human act is to follow. This becomes a 
serious problem wherever, as in homo- 
sexuality, there is great danger of re- 
lapse, with subsequent necessity of re- 
examining the sincerity of the client. 

Many homosexuals eventually reach 
such a level of spiritual emptiness and 
misery that they do sincerely desire to 
be helped, and they can be helped ef- 
fectively by one who possesses the spe- 
cial qualities of a good counselor—pa- 
tience, psychological insight and tech- 
nical skills in interpersonal therapy. 

Firm support is lacking for a fatalis- 
tic view of homosexuality, although the 
redirection of a basic homosexual drive 
is admittedly difficult. In the sphere of 
overt activity, however, there are chaste 
homosexuals just as there are chaste 
heterosexuals. The reader who has 
formed the opposite view from the de- 
fensive statements of homosexuals re- 
ported in popular articles will do well 
to study the evidence and the authori- 
tative quotations presented in this book. 

Puiuie H. O'NEILL, s.J. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF OLD ENGLISH 
POETRY 

Transl. by Charles W. Kennedy. Oxford. 
174p. $4.50 


Professor Kennedy has made a wise se- 
lection from the body of Old English 
poetry, a selection which includes not 
only the standard anthology pieces, but 
many of the lesser-known works. The 
reader who comes to this book with 
little knowledge of the Anglo-Saxons 
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will be surprised at the religious feel- 
ing, range and sophistication of the 
poems here. The influences of classical 
Latin literature evident in Prof. Ken- 
nedy’s selections may also come as a 
surprise to one who has thought of Old 
English poetry as a relic of the Dark 
Ages. 

Yet, if the selection can hardly be 
improved upon, the translations them- 
selves are less satisfactory. The text of 
the originals is not always faithfully 
followed, the language of the transla- 
tions is a mixture of archaisms and 
modernisms, and the techniques of Old 
English alliteration are more often ig- 
nored than followed with a resultant 
weakness in the line. The translations 
look superficially like Old English verse. 
Prof. Kennedy would have been better 
advised either to have made his transla- 
tion as close as possible to the original 
or to have made a complete moderniza- 
tion. The attempt to compromise is un- 
happy. 

Nevertheless, the ideas, the subjects 
and often the spirit of the original 
poems are to be found in this book, and 
Prof. Kennedy has supplied excellent 
introductions to the work and to each 
of its nine sections. It is to be hoped 
that readers will be led by this anthol- 
ogy to the delights of true Old English 
poetry. 

Joun L. MELTON 


AN OCCUPATION FOR GENTLEMEN 
By Fredric Warburg. Houghton Mifflin. 
287p. $4.50 


This book is a product of a 20th-century 
pagan mind in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. Mr. Warburg has been for 
many years a member of the London 
publishing firm of Secker and War- 
burg, which limits itself to extremely 
intellectual material. He has lived in a 
mental atmosphere so rarefied as to 
produce only the handsomest of plants, 
watered by politics, fertilized by 
philosophy and clipped by the shears 
of fashion. 

The author’s account of his life and 
of his career as a publisher constitutes 
a history of modern social thought. He 
has brought out the works of H. G. 
Wells, George Orwell, Thomas Mann 
and Lewis Mumford, to mention only a 
few. 

The problem of the secular man in 
choosing among socialism, communism 
and the status quo is rather thoroughly 
discussed. It must be admitted that 
Warburg at one time leaned toward the 
pinkish side of the fence. But, by his 
own word, he followed his conscience 
in the matter. 
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DEBATE 


WILLIAM J. BUCKLEY, JR. 
(Editor, National Review) 
AND 
WILLIAM CLANCY 
(Education Director, 

The Church Peace Union) 





Which publication is more in har- 
mony with modern papal ap- 
proaches to political and social 
problems of the day: 


> pees Te > 


The Commonweal 





Moderator 
REV. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 
(Director, St. Peter’s Institute 
of Industrial Relations) 


Reserved Seats $2.50 
General Adm. 1.50 
Student 1.00 


For reservations write: 

St. Leo’s, East Paterson, N. J. 
(Check payable to St. Leo’s Church) 
May 25, 1960—8:30 P.M. 
St. Leo's New Auditorium* 
Market St., East Paterson, [J. J. 


Presented as a non-profit public service by 
St. Leo’s Holy Name Scciety 

* Only 20 min. from George Washington 

Bridge or Lincoln Tunnel Via Route 46. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC WALL MAP, show- 
ing dioceses, counties, population density, 
statistics. $6.50, molding; $4.50, unmounted, | 
plus postage. NCWC Publications Office, | 
Washington 5, D. C. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 875 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





WE ARE OPENING a seminary in Burma. A 
small offering for needed books would help 
us greatly. William Lynn, S.J., 700 N. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Those who are interested in economic 
and moral trends, those who are inter- 
ested in publishing for its own sake, 
and those who simply enjoy reading 
civilized prose are among the special- 
ized but strong audience for which the 
book was designed. 

Written in a dry, temperate, amusing 
style, Mr. Warburg’s book is a treat 
for the connoisseur. 

Mary Hacet WAGNER 


PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR 


By Remy C. Kwant, O.S.A. Duquesne U. 


163p. $5.25 


This ambitious volume is typical of the 
contemporary turn in the great debate 
with Marxism. More and more the dis- 
cussion shifts to the basic philosophical 
aspects of Marx’s doctrines and to the 
roots of these ideas as they are indi- 
cated in Marx’s early writings, Father 
Kwant’s work utilizes modern _philo- 
sophical procedures fully and to great 
advantage, especially those of phenom- 
enology. He is highly critical of what 
he calls the Thomistic philosophy of 
labor, and he criticizes St. Thomas for 
not stressing that labor “is a mode of 
human existence.” That labor is just 
that is the main thesis of the philosophy 
presented here. Labor is conceived as 
being involved in a service system. The 
author is of the opinion that in the 
modern world this involves some cen- 
tralization in the organization of society, 
which, however, must be democratic 
rather than totalitarian. 

Father Kwant comes close to the 
heart of the controversy with Marxism 
in discussing Marx’s concept of aliena- 
tion. Here he stresses the ambiguity of 
Marx’s concepts and the resulting 
Utopian assumption of Marxism that 
the elimination of economic alienation 
might cure all problems. 

While there are many important 
points on which this reviewer disagrees 
with the author’s view of Marxism, the 
volume is an important contribution to 
the much-needed high-level controversy 
on Marxism-Leninism which will be- 
come more important as time goes on. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


PROMISED SPRING 
By Dolores Warwick. Dodd, Mead. 208p. 
$3 


Many a teen-age Catholic girl will flip 
when this first novel is read. It will 
touch feminine hearts, bring forth a 
tear and evoke such exclamations as 
“Fabulous!” 

Promised Spring is a pleasant, re- 
freshing, tasteful sort of book. It ra- 


diates the warmth of youth, reads 
easily and is nicely paced. But it is 
also superficial, a bit disjointed and 
lacking in style. It definitely is not an- 
other Seventeenth Summer. 

Furthermore, one reader is concerned 
about the handling of Chris’s possible 
vocation. If the characters were delin- 
eated more clearly and their back- 
grounds filled in, it would be easier to 
judge who had given Peggy better ad- 
vice, Sister Angela or Father Murray. 
As it is, the suspicion lingers that Sister 
Angela was the wiser and sounder 
counselor. 

But, after all, this is not a treatise 
on vocations, and without more infor- 
mation it is difficult to say that Fr. 
Murray is wrong. Young minds might 
miss the important implications of the 
advice given to Peggy, anyway. 

It is not difficult to say that the book 
will claim enthusiastic readers who will 
love Peggy and Chris, the Dewey fam- 
ily and others who people the pages. 
These youngsters—and the book was 
written for them—will be so absorbed 
in the rapid passage of time and event 
that they will hardiy be aware of the 
detects of the story. It is an engrossing, 
entertaining tale. 

JosErH D. Ayp 


REBELLIOUS PROPHET: A Life of 


Nicolai Berdyaev 
By Donald A. Lowrie. Harper. 310p. $6 


Berdyaev himself, in Dream and Re- 
ality (1950), gave us a description of 
the development of his thought. Lowrie, 
in this well-written and handsomely 
presented biography, focuses his atten- 
tion rather on Berdyaev the man, He 
knew the late Russian thinker well, 
having been his friend and associate 
for many years. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the writings both by and 
about Berdyaev. In addition to inter- 
views with Berdyaev’s relatives and 
friends, he was also fortunate in having 
had access to the numerous Berdyaev 
items in the libraries of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Kiev. 

The result is an engrossing and prob- 
ably definitive account of the life of 
the man whom Jacques Maritain called 
“that great, lonely thinker.” Lowrie 
traces Berdyaev’s French and Russian 
ancestry, describes at length the intel- 
lectual climate of the society into which 
Berdyaev was born, and then follows, 
step by step and with a great deal of 
knowledge, understanding and sym- 
pathy, Berdyaev’s development and 
growth as a man and as a philosopher. 

Lowrie chose his title well; Berdyaev 
was both a rebel and a prophet. Exiled 
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by a czar, expelled by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, at odds with most of his fel- 
low countrymen outside Russia, Ber- 
dyaev was opposed as much to the 
materialism and atheism of Marx as to 
the dehumanization of man which he 
believed to be inherent in capitalism. 
Contact with the world, for him, was 
chiefly protest, contradiction and con- 
flict. Although he accepted the doctrines 
of the Orthodox Church, he subjected 
them to the test of personal experience 
and invested them with a mystical in- 
terpretation. Like Soloviev, he was pre- 
occupied with the mission of the church 
in the world and the mission of the 
Russian Church within Christianity. But 
his Christian universalism remains aloof 
both from Soloviev’s pro-Catholic and 
Dostoevski’s anti-Catholic tendencies. 
Although he was no outright Slavophile, 
Berdyaev believed in Russia’s national 
originality and its messianic destiny. 
“Russia,” he writes, “has never been 
able to accept humanistic culture as a 
whole, with its rationalistic conscious- 
ness, its formalized logic and formal 
law, its religious neutrality, and its sec- 
ular middle-of-the-road tendency.” He 
sees Russia’s destiny in the reconcilia- 
tion of the principles of East and West, 
and in the establishment of a single 
Christian spiritual cosmos. 

Lowrie succeeds in integrating events 
and incidents of Berdyaev’s life with 
Berdyaev’s writings in a very satis- 
factory fashion. The Berdyaev who 
emerges from these pages is a rebel, 
but a rebel with a cause: he tried to 
explain Russia to the West, but in the 
process he also expressed the essential 
and universal truths of Christianity in 
new and original terms, differing from 
the style, method and form of tradi- 
tional theology. 

SerGcE L. Levitsky 


TO MOSCOW—AND BEYOND 
By Harrison E. Salisbury. Harper. 301p. 
$4.95 


As an account of the far-reaching 
changes of the past five years in the so- 
cial and economic conditions of the 
Soviet Union, this book is factual and 
readable. According to the author, 
these changes were “in the right direc- 
tion,” changes “toward a better life for 
the Russians, less tension, less strain, 
less force.” Especially informative are 
Mr. Salisbury’s comments on how the 
general attitude and behavior of the 
people differ from those manifest in the 
gloomy days of Stalin. 

As one who had previously lived in 
Moscow for a number of years, Mr. 
Salisbury senses that communism is 
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alien to the traditions and aspirations 
of the Russian people. He rightly notes, 
describing the widespread celebrations 
of the Russian Orthodox Easter of 1959, 
that the Christian belief of the people 
in Russia was “like the people them- 
selves,” because it “flowed like a great 
river that might be turned aside or 
dammed but relentlessly moved for- 
ward, eventually carrying all obstacles 
before it.” When he attempts to inter- 
pret his observations in terms of his- 
torical and philosophic ideas, however, 
Mr. Salisbury refuses to see that the 
interests of the Russian people are in- 
compatible with those of the Com- 
munist totalitarian system with its com- 
pulsive drive for world conquest and 
for the imposition of its tenets upon 
every field of human endeavor. 


By leaving out of his political specu- 
lations the problems posed by the im- 
plications of modern totalitarianism, Mr. 
Salisbury comes, in my opinion, to some 
unrealistic conclusions. Thus, he holds 
that we must make a number of con- 
cessions in order to help Khrushchev 
indirectly in his liberalization activities 
in the Soviet Union and to create a po- 
litical climate favorable to rapproche- 
ment and eventual alliance against the 
rising power of China. These conces- 
sions will include acknowledgment of 
Soviet right to rule the Baltic states, 
recognition that the Communist regimes 
of Eastern Europe are here to stay, and 
tacit understanding between Washing- 
ton and Moscow that the world would 
be divided between them into two 
spheres of influence. 
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The belief that Khrushchev is a man 
of peace, the basic premise of Mr. 
Salisbury’s speculations, cannot be 
reconciled with the author’s own state- 
ment that the Soviet leader “was a re- 
liable lieutenant of Stalin” and that “he 
is a reliable supporter of communism.” 
It is also contrary to Khrushchev’s 
threatening posture in the Berlin crisis. 

To sum up, the book is excellent as 
a reporting job, but it is highly contro- 
versial as a political analysis of the sub- 
jects it discusses. 

Nixita D. Roopkowsky 





Our Reviewers 

Rospert PE. served in the Politi- 
cal Office at SHAEF in Lon- 
don during World War II and 
knew General de Gaulle in his 
Carleton Garden days. 

Pumie H. ONE, s.j., holds a 
doctorate in psychology and is 
a professor in the School of 
Education at Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Joun L, MELTON is an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
English at John Carroll Univer- 
sity. 

Mary Hace. WacneR is a free- 
lance writer. 

JoserH D. Ayp, s.j., is principal 
of St. Joseph High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serce L. Levitsky has taught 
courses in current Soviet affairs 
at Oxford and at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Nixita D. Roopxowsky is a re- 
search associate and _ lecturer 
on Russian philosophy and 
Soviet economics at Fordham 
University. 

Joun Kancu gives a course in the 

' government and _ politics of 
Eastern Europe in the Gradu- 
ate School of The American 
University, Washington, D. C. 














THE HIDDEN RUSSIA: My Ten Years 
as a Slave Laborer 
By N. N. Krasnov Jr. Holt. 341p. $5 


“Our enemies are resorting to the 
grossest falsifications and deception; 
take for instance . . . their charge that 
the Soviet Union has what they call 
forced labor.” So said Politburo-member 
Malenkov in 1950, midway through 
Krasnov’s ten years in Soviet slave- 
labor camps. 

Grandson of a White Russian general, 
Krasnov fought for Yugoslavia against 
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Germany and_ subsequently joined 
Soviet prisoners in Germany to fight 
the Red Army. At war’s end he was a 
British prisoner. These prisoners, turned 
over to Soviet authorities under the 
Yalta agreement, felt betrayed by the 
West. 

This is not the first book of its kind, 
and Krasnov himself states that he has 
only recorded his experiences. He re- 
calls vividly the MVD warnings by “ex- 
ample,” the “critical” period in the iso- 
lation cells, the “icebox” freight cars, 
the pre-interrogation conditioning, and 
the horrors of slave-labor camps. 

The MVD was right in saying that 
hunger would make the inmates work, 
even under subhuman conditions. They 
built railroads, dug canals and mired. 
With the demise of Stalin and Beria, 
confusion and fear gripped the camp 
administration, and subsequent re- 
organization improved camp life, But 
Krasnov emphasizes the continued ex- 
istence of slave-labor camps, and _ his 
stand has been confirmed by a recent 
Nato survey, which found about a mil- 
lion persons still confined. 

Slave labor is still an integral part 
of the Soviet system, a fact which gives 
added importance to Krasnov’s fear that 
the West will be fooled by Moscow’s 
statements about “liberalization” in the 
Soviet Union. 

Krasnov, who died in Argentina last 
November, has written a significant, ob- 
jective and readable book which de- 
serves a wide audience. 

Joun J. Karcu 





Vanishing Wildlife 


At one time the passenger pigeon 
nested in North America in larger num- 
bers than any other vertebrate land ani- 
mal on record, The 19th-century natu- 
ralist Audubon once observed a single 
flock of these birds that contained more 


than one billion individuals. But the 
pigeon was a tasty morsel and reckless 
slaughter made it disappear from the 
countryside by 1906. The last known 
specimen died in captivity in 1914, 
Only last-minute conservation efforts 
saved the American bison from a like 
extinction. This huge beast once roamed 
over most of the United States and 
Canada, As many as 60 million buffa- 
loes provided the Indians with food, 
clothing, shelter and fuel. Neither 
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strength nor numbers saved the buffalo 
herds from wanton destruction. In 1889 
there were only 541 bison left in the 
United States and even fewer in 
Canada. 

What befell the passenger pigeon 
and the bison is part of the pattern of 
extermination that often follows man 
wherever he hunts or fishes, clears the 
forest or plows the plain. 

It is possible that Stone Age man 
played a part in wiping out the woolly 
mammoth and the giant sloth. It is very 
probable that the European lion and 
the North African elephant did not 
wholly disappear until Roman times. 
Altogether, it is estimated that 106 spe- 
cies of mammals (not to mention birds) 
have become extinct since the time of 
Christ. Wildlife conservationists think 
that as many as 600 animal species are 
in peril of extermination at the present 
time. 

What is most distressing about the 
world’s vanishing wildlife is that the 
rate of extinction is rising. About one 
species a year is disappearing from the 
earth right now. Man’s careless waste 
ot one of the earth’s most precious and 
irreplaceable resources runs on apace 
in field and forest, in lake and river and 
sea—whenever the God-appointed stew- 
ard of lower nature invades the bio- 
sphere and exploits it for his utility and 
profit. 

Although nature was unusually lavish 
in endowing the United States with 
resources, her prodigality was more 
than matched by the human tendency to 
squander them. It was not until 1908 
that we realized our timber was not 
inexhaustible. It took the dust-bow] days 
to impress us with the necessity of con- 
serving the soil, Even today we are 
grossly ignorant of the extent to which 
much of our wildlife is being depleted. 

There are perhaps 50 species of ani- 
mal life that are seriously threatened 
in the United States today. The Cali- 
fornia condor, our largest soaring bird, 
numbers no more than 60 individuals. 
Over the vast stretch between Alaska 
and Florida, there are probably no more 
than 1,500 bald eagles. It is doubtful 
that there are 800 grizzly bears in the 
entire country. Coyotes and bighorn 
sheep are growing rare. The flamingo, 
the snowy egret and the great white 
heron are vanishing. 

Sometimes, of course, conservation 
methods help a species to stage a come- 
back. The trumpeter swan was thought 
to be extinct in 1900. They now number 
700. Strong public interest is an even 
more potent savior of wildlife. The 
whooping crane was reduced to 14 
specimens in 1938, but numbers 38 to- 
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period. Junior and senior groups. Private 
chapel on grounds. 43rd year. 
For catalog, address: 
MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Director 
Box A, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Mt. Pocono 2-2732 














CRANWELL——— 


Jesuit Boarding School in the Berkshire 
Hills. Outstanding academic training for 
boys. Grades 8-12. Excellent college record. 
Campus of 400 acres. Attractive dormi- 
tories, gymnasium. All sports, skiing, rid- 
ing, private golf course. Altitude 1250 feet. 
Also summer camp for boys 7-14 
Rev. Thomas M. Lannon, S.J. 
Box 416 enox, Mass. 
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UNFORGETTABLE 
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You'll enjoy yourself in 





French-Canada, where no passport 
is required other than these book- 
lets to help plan your trip over 
splendid roads through unspoilt 
scenery. Old-time hospitality, deli- 
cious cuisine, modern comfortable 


accommodations. 


—? Québee 
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710 Grand-Allee East, Dept. 103-B E 
Quebec City, Canada 

Please send me Free road-maps and illus- 
trated booklets to plan my Quebec vaca- i 
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The famous chop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 




















Change of Address 


If you have changed or are going to 
change your address soon, please send 
both your old address and your new 
address to our Business Office: AMERICA, 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Please 
allow three weeks for processing the 
change. 





























More than one million Americans are living 
proof. Remember... your contributions 
helped save many of these lives. Your 
continuing contributions are needed to 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself * Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time « Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check, 
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day, thanks to the unusual publicity 
that attends its every migration. 

The ethics of man’s religious and 
social life is well developed. It is hardly 
a century since man began to realize 
his natural duties as the husbandman 
of the earth’s resources. It is only today 
that he is developing a rudimentary 
conscience to guide him in his atti- 
tudes toward earth’s flora and fauna. 
We are just beginning to see that good 
stewardship may imply more than wise 
economic use of our abundant riches. 
The good life of man on earth embraces 
elements of beauty and companionship 
with nature, too. 

A population explosion may someday 
blow most of our wildlife into outer 
space. But does anyone want to hasten 
the day when there will be no violets 
by mossy stones and no lark to sing 
at heaven’s gate as “Phoebus ’gins 
arise’? 

L. C. McHucu 





THE WORD 


Let us pray. . . . Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ... Amen (The usual form 
of the collect or liturgical prayer of the 
Mass). 


After the greeting to the people which 
follows the Gloria, the celebrant of the 
Mass turns to the right, or Epistle, side 
of the altar, spreads his hands, bows 
to the crucifix and announces: Oremus 
(Let us pray). There ensues the collect 
or oration, as it is called, the first 
strictly petitionary prayer of the Mass. 

It would not be at all surprising if 
a stranger to the liturgy of Holy Mother 
Church felt a distinct disappointment 
when first brought into contact with 
these Mass collects. (Incidentally, the 
original intent of this word is not clear. 
The reference is probably to the assem- 
bly of the faithful now gathered or col- 
lected together.) These prayers are al- 
ways brief; they are always reserved, 
being cool and almost dry in tone; and 
although they are always petitionary, 
the graces or favors asked are not what 
one might possibly expect. Let us ex- 
amine for a moment this petitionary 
side of the Church’s inner life. 

In the first place, the Mass petitions 
are notably generic rather than specific. 
Some who are wise in these deep mat- 
ters think that when, originally, the 
priest at Mass said Oremus, there fol- 
lowed a little pause in which the faith- 
ful individually commended their needs 


to God. However that may be, the col- 
lect, although it implies and contains 
particular petitions (as the generic 
always implies and contains the specif- 
ic), is never a particularized prayer. 
The Church here does not ask, on be- 
half of her children, for fair weather 
or cessation of headaches or high marks 
in examinations or a favorable diagnosis 
or that the appalling people next door 
may move away. Holy Mother Church, 
while entirely sympathetic to the im- 
mediate requirements of her needy and 
sorely tried and generally reasonable 
children, does not, of course, enshrine 
these immediate needs in her timeless 
liturgy—although, be it noted, she does 
have highly specific prayers for use on 
particular occasions. 

No, the Mass petition is always very 
general, and is never exclusively tem- 
poral. For the most part Holy Mother 
Church prays in a kind of double-bar- 
reled or contrasting or at least parallel 
fashion, asking for A and then for B. 
So we hear supplications of this sort: 
Make us despise what is worldly and 
love what is heavenly; free us from our 
sins and fill us with Your grace; look 
upon our weakness and protect us by 
Your might; shield us from adversity 
and keep us in peace; and more of the 
same. 

This cool, detached, low-keyed style 
in prayer does not at once appeal to 
colorful and intense personalities, but 
it can safely be asserted that the 
Church’s way of praying steadily im- 
proves upon acquaintance. It is not 
spectacular, not emotional, not melo- 
dramatic. It runs under strict control; 
it is the exact opposite of sensationalism 
and hysteria. There is one sense in 
which the Church’s prayer, if sincerely 
endorsed and intelligently employed, is 
always answered at once. It calms us. 

In the larger sense, too, the Church's 
prayer is infallible, for Mother Church, 
illumined and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, infallibly asks for what, if we are 
at all cooperative, will infallibly be 
granted. Search as we will, we will 
never discover a liturgical petition of 
Holy Mother Church to which any con- 
ditional rider must be appended. This 
marvelous Mother of ours knows her 
Lord Christ, and she knows us. She 
knows how to talk to God, and what to 
ask on our behalf, Let us be convinced 
for once and for all: we are never wrong 
in our prayer when we pray as the 
Church prays. 

In the collect for the third Sunday 
after Easter note the contrast: embrace 

. . reject. Now let us pray this prayer. 
It asks for everything we need. 
VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 


America e MAY 7, 1960 
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